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The Largest Publication Business in America 
Has its Home in Philadelphia 


UR new home, which is the finest 
publication building in America, is 
now finished and entirely occupied 

by our three publications, Tue Lapizs’ Home 
JournaL, Tue Sarurpay Evenine Post and 
Tue Country GENTLEMAN. More than ten 
million copies of these periodicals are printed 
and shipped from this building every month. 

The building has an inside floor space of 
eleven acres, with the two upper floors 
entirely given over to the welfare of the 
employees. 

There are four dining-rooms, in which 
more than fifteen hundred employees can be 
served, rest rooms, reading-room, hospital, 
school and a large sun room. 


Throughout the entire building the com- 
fort and welfare of our employees have 
received as careful consideration as have 
questions of commercial efficiency, enabling 
them to do the best work, by the best 
method, under the pleasantest conditions. 


This magnificent building and the peri- 
odicals that require it are the logical results 
of highest ideals and persistent advertising. 


To every one interested in our publica- 
tions and publishing buildings, we extend a 
most cordial invitation to visit us in our new 
home. Your visit will prove very interesting, 
instructive and pleasant. Competent guides 
are always at your command. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation more than 1,700,000 Circulation more than 1,900,000 


The Country Gentleman 


Circulation more than 90,000 
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SOME OF THE PITIFUL SEVEN HUNDRED 


A BOATLOAD OF THE “TITANIC’S” SURVIVORS JUST BEFORE THEY WERE SUCCORED BY THE “CARPATHIA” 
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Up to Republicans 
Six hundred and twenty-six delegates to the 


Republican National 
elected. Of these 388 are for Tarr. Four hundred 
Of these Tart 


He is sure 


Convention have been 
and fifty-two are yet to be chosen. 
must secure 152 to obtain a majority. 
to get 44 from the South, and likely to get as 
many more. Of the larger Northern States yet 
to pick delegates Massachusetts will send 36; Ohio, 
48: Minnesota, 24; New Jersey, 28; Washington, 
14: Towa, 12; Kansas, 18; Rhode Island, 10; New 
Ifampshire, 8; South Dakota, 10; California, 26. 
It is a virtual certainty that Tarr will obtain 
enough from this list alone, without regard to 
the large number of scattering votes coming his 
way, to make a clear majority. 

So far, 


should have and must have a majority so large as 


good; but it does not suffice. Tart 


to make negligible the purchasable element. 
RooskvELT has unlimited means at his disposal and 
will stop at nothing. To welcome his nomination 
upon the theory that he would surely be defeated 
at the polls is little less than criminal. One doesn’t 
set his house afire to prove the efficiency of the 
fire department. 

Democrats animated by the spirits of JEFFERSON 
and Jackson will do their duty if they shall ever 
be called upon to maintain the great tradition, 
but their time is not yet and, pray God, may 
never be. 

It is up to patriotic Republicans now and un- 
ceasingly for the next two months to repel the 
assault their government now 


dastardty upon 


making by the man whom they foisted upon 
the country. 

Down with the Demagogue! 

Smash the Third Term! 

Save the Republic! 


The ‘‘ Titanic” 

AnisrotLe said that the oftice of tragedy was to 
purge the passions. So purged, the mind _ sees 
clearer for a time the conditions and character- 
isties of the life on which it looks out, and can 
better tell whither it is driving. 

We have had our tragedy, a tremendous one, 
that hereabouts has gripped and shaken the minds 
of men es nothing else has done for years. Perhaps 
our world needed this shock. At any rate, it has 
had it, and paid its bitter price, and must not 
waste or shirk a shudder of it. 

It is wonderful how hard it has taken hold. A 
mere loss of sixteen hundred human lives is not 
so very momentous in itself. Our daily death-rate 
in this ccuntry alone is three times that. But 
the Tvfanic, sinking with her sixteen hundred, was 
a tremendous drama. Four days we stood look- 


ing at it, knowing it was there, but with only a 
partial and obscure sight of it, hoping it was not 
$0 bad as it seemed, snatching at every line of 
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news, reading sheafs of papers and throwing them 
down to take up other sheafs. And then the 
Carpathia came in, sand the light grew stronger on 
that terrific tableau, and the obscuring mists 
were lifted away, and the voices of the mourners 
rose, and we all mourned with them. 

The week went out with the city’s flags at half- 
mast and her people—those that think—grave, and 
tired with thinking and feeling, but still reading 
newspapers, still gathering survivors’ tales, still 
groping for the inner meaning of this catastrophe. 

For there is a great deal more to the loss of the 
Titanic than the demonstration that an iceberg 
ean sink a steamer, however big. The Titanic, in 
her way, was a type of current. civilization; ener- 
mous, luxurious, the last triumph of mechanics, 
rushing headlong on her course, as though there 
was no longer ice in the sea and the touch of 
death was no longer cold. It seems evident that 
she perished mainly of haste; took too short a cut 
to save time, and lost all the time there was; went 
too fast in perilous seas, and smashed upon un- 
seen destruction. 

Our great specialty in these days is the saving 
of time. We do it by machinery. We also save 
thought, and do that by machinery, too. In our 
polities, our present peril is from those who caf- 
not wait for deliberate processes and who think 
that political salvation is to come by new machin- 
ery. Our streets and roads have been made peril- 
ous by hurrying machines. In our manufactures, 
quality and durability are constantly, almost uni- 
versally, sacrificed to rapidity of production, 

And the great popular remedy for all ills and 
excuse for all enormities is, “Give the people what 
they want.” That ery of all the revolutionaries 
means: first; to create an appetite ; then, to feed it. 
The Titanic was giving the people what they want 
when she took too short a eut and drove at too 
high speed through the ice-fields. The people have 
learned to want fast boats and to prefer the 
fastest. The fastest boats carry the mails and get 
the cream of the passenger traffic. If they are too 
cautious they lose their contracts. 

We are all to blame for the wreck of the Titanic; 
not Captain Smirn alone—gallant man—not her 
owners only, but the dominating spirit of our time, 
to which each of us contributes his quota of im- 
patience. The railroads run trains for us in which 
experienced railroad men prefer not to travel. 
They know the hazard of them—the uncertain 
strength of rails and equipment and the great 
strain of extreme speed. Our mechanical resources 
are wonderfully beneficial if we will but be con- 
tent to use them with a decent moderation. 
Travelers never went so safely by sea or land as 
they can go to-day if only they do not insist upon 
crowding speed beyond the limit of control and 
safety. 

There is another thing besides speed that the 
people are supposed to demand in these days, and 
that is defamation. They got it last week. “The 
yellows ” were in the full swing of their activities. 
In those successive days when the public longed 
for news and there was so little, accusation, male- 
diction, and rumor contended for the head-line 
types. If some one could be proved cowardly or 
recreant to trust, that, it seemed to be supposed, 
would be grateful to the minds of a mourning 
people. The suggestions of some of the more 
sensational papers were not even based on sus- 
picion, let alone fact. They were products of pure 
slander, infamously devised to stir up public 
hatred and sell newspapers. Hurried, baneful, and 
lying products of machinery, they exemplified far 
wickeder and more dangerous tendencies of our 
time than those that crowded the Titanic to her 
doom. 

Machinery and speed and reckless luxury have 
had a hard blow. Let us be thankful—deeply 
thankful—that while some products of our civili- 
zation have got a black mark, the qualities of the 
human stuff of which we are all a part was nobly 
vindicated. There were faults in the handling of 
the Titanic’s boats, and great fault, of course, in 
their insufficient number, but there was scarcely 
any cowardice. Cooks and stewards and stokers 
are not skilful at seamen’s tasks, but they did their 
best. Discipline held. The ship’s officers were reso- 
lute; there was little confusion; there was little 
crowding. The women went first. Men were 
manly and women showed wonderfully that forti- 
tude which is the woman’s kind of courage. And 
as the ship went down the faithful bandmen with 
their last breath blew notes of reassurance. 

They have not died in vain, our friends who 
perished so. They have rebuked lies; they have 
glorified discipline; they have justified American 
character. The strong and the rich have stood 
aside that others might go to safety; love has 
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proved itself; honor is reerowned. We may be too 
hasty; we may be overtrustful of machines, but 
there is still fiber in the stuff that we are made of. 
We owe a monument to the dead of the Titanic. 
That, casually assembled, they should have died 
as they did, was as great—yes, a greater service to 
us than if, our soldiers, they had died on a field 
of battle. The victory they won was the greatest 
victory of all. They conquered Death. 
Much Left to Clear Up 

There remains a great deal to be cleared up 
about the Titanic—for one thing, the holding back 
of news and the substitution on the first day of 
false news for true. Wireless did a wonderful 
work of succor, but did it with subsequent 
peculiarities of deportment that it will be inter- 
esting to have explained. There is a good deal 
else that wil make interesting reading if it all 
comes out, and it will be a satisfaction to have 
the Senate committee pursue to a conclusion the 
inquiry with which at this writing it is busy. 
On ctrrent Atlantic liners there is carried on at 
thet same time the businesses of navigation and 
hotel-keeping. It does not do to mix them up. 
Navigation on the J'itanic seemed to have dropped 
into second place; but as to that the investigators 
will report. 


The Issue Made Concrete 

No American, Republican or Democrat, is 
doirig his duty to his country if he wilfully blinds 
himself to the true meaning of RoosEveLt’s 
candidacy for a third term in the White House. 
No man has ever before, in his ambition for the 
amt ce in the Republic, made his fight on a 
platfi so utterly perversive of the essential 
princifies of the Republic’s life. We have had 
demagogues from the beginning, but never an- 
other at once so reckless and so dangerous as this 
one. _* 

Rooseve.t is attacking representative govern- 
ment in this country. He is trying to flatter and 
cajole the people by offering to destroy the repre- 
sentative principle and substitute a direct democ- 
racy with many of the features of socialism. The 
best way to show the truth about him is to be 
specific. 

We referred last week to his deliberate mis- 
representation of President Tart’s attitude con- 
cerning the Lorimer case. That was bad enough, 
but it was not so insidious and dangerous as his 
cwn statement of his own attitude concerning that 
same case. Here it is, from a recent speech at 
Detroit: 

One of the gentlemen who signed the report on be- 
half of Mr. Lortmer was Senator Di1LincHaM of Ver- 
mont, I do not for one moment believe that if the 
people of Vermont could vote on this issue they 
would vote to retain Mr. LortmMrR in the Senate. | 
do not for one moment believe that the people of 
Washington and South Dakota would have voted for 
Mr. LoriMeR, and yet their Senators, Messrs. GAMBLE 
and JONES, did. 

Now the Senators referred to are all members 
of the committee that for months investigated 
Lorimer’s claims and the charges against him— 
a mass of evidence covering nearly nine thousand 
pages. Rooseve.t’s objection to their course is 
this; Having taken and studied all that evidence, 
having examined all the witnesses face to face, 
and having in that way reached a conclusion 
satisfactory to their own minds, they voted ac- 
cording to their convictions, according to their 
consciences. If Roosrvett’s language means any- 
thing—he goes on to argue, mind you, that the 
case “is a strong argument for more direct gov- 
ernment by the people”—then these men, these 
judges, for that was what they were, ought to 
have voted against their own convictions, agains! 
their own consciences, and in obedience to what is 
supposed to be the sentiment of the States they 
represent. That would have been “more direct 
government by the people.” 


Judge or Messenger-boy 

Pause long enough to take it in. Comment 
should be unnecessary; anybody with even a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the history of free govern- 
ment should be able to see the sophistry and danger 
of such an appeal. But unfortunately it is not 
everybody that in the heat of a political struggle 
will take the time to reason out even the perfectly 
obvious meaning and purpose of a demagogue’s 
utterances, 

Now it so happens that one of the Senators 
arraigned in this indictment was chosen by direct 
vote of the people. Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton was chosen at a direct primary, and tlie 
Legislature which nominally elected him did <0 
against its own desire; and Senator Jongs, in 2 
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thoroughly manly speech, has utterly and indig- 
nanily repudiated the rule of action laid down 
for him by RoosrveLr at Detroit. He has fol- 
Jowed instead the rule laid down by that once 
yencrated instrument, the Constitution; for the 
Constitution, in the plainest possible language, 
declares that each of the two Houses of Congress 
shall be the judge of the election and qualifica- 
tions of its own members. He is the representative 
of his State, with a right no man can challenge. 
And what is his duty in that capacity? To do 
what. after long study, he believes is right, or to 
do only what he believes will prove. most pleasing 
to people ignorant of the facts he knows, people 
who have not read the hundredth part of the evi- 
dence he has patiently examined, people who have 
taken no oath of office, people as free from any 
sense of responsibility as they are from any 
obligation to take pains? If that is his duty, 
then in Heaven’s name why should any State go 
to the trouble of choosing Senators at all, and 
why should anybody esteem it an honor to be so 
chosen? Why not turn the whole business over 
to a news agency? What is the use of a DANIEL 
WeresteR when there are plenty of messenger- 
boys ¢ 

Observe, please, that it is not a question of the 
guilt or innocence of Lortmer. It is a question of 
who shall be the judge of his guilt or innocence. 
According to Roosrve.t, the proper judge is any- 
body and everybody, you and I, Tom, Dick, and 
Ilarry. According to Senator Jones and the 
Constitution, the Senate should be the judge. Ac- 
cording to RoosrvELT, every Senator in giving his 
judgment should merely register what he sup- 
poses to be the sentiment of his State. According 
to Senator JONES and the Constitution, every Sena- 
tor should be governed by the evidence and his own 
conscience and conviction. 

Can any sane man be in doubt as to which of 
these two views is right? Can any American who 
loves his country hesitate an instant to condemn 
with his voice and with his vote the view that 
RoosrvELT asks us to accept? 


The True Alternative 

That, we say, is the real issue presented by the 
RooseveLt platform: Shall we keep or shall we 
destroy representative government in this country ? 
It is no wonder that President ButLer, of Colum- 
bia, should eall his discussion of the movement 
RoosevELT is heading—a discussion worthy of the 
widest reading and study—‘ Why Should we 
Change our Form of Government?” For it is pro- 
posed to change our form of government. It is 
proposed to change our Constitution, and without 
taking the trouble to amend it according to its 
own provisions for amendment. It is proposed to 
change the representative principle as we have al- 
ways known it and understood it. 

What is that principle? What is a representa- 
tive? President BuTier does us all a service when 
he quotes once more the classical answer to these 
questions—the immortal answer that Epmunp 
Burke gave in his address to the electors of 
Bristol, his constituents: 


It ought to be the happiness and glory of a repre- 
sentative to live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unreserved communi- 
cation with his constituents. Their wishes ought 
to have great weight with him; their opinions high 
respect; their business unremitted attention; but 
his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his en- 
lightened conscience he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. Your rep- 
resentative owes to you not his industry only, but 
his judgment; and he betrays instead of serving 
you if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 


Such, and so high, is the ideal of representative 
government that has been cherished for centuries 
in this country and in the mother-country. And 
for what are we asked to abandon it? President 
Burter is correct in answering, a direct socialistic 
democracy. That, indeed, is what we are offered 
in exchange. 

But that is not what we should get. It would be 
bad enough, no doubt, if we should get it. Direct 
democracy has been tried many times, and it has 
ilways proved a failure. But direct democracy is 
Not even possible in this immense and federal 
Country. It is inconceivable. Roosevett knows 
’s well as President Burier, as well as anybody, 
that we could not have it even if we wanted it. 
There is only one alternative to representative 
“emocricy for us, and that is despotism, the worst 
kind of despotism, the despotism of a demagogue. 
shat is what Roosevett wants. That is what he 


: Working for. That is what we are really asked 
0 


> accept, and by a man false to his word, false to 


's friend, false to the Constitution of his 
Country. 
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Funds to Fight Forest Fires 

The National Conservation Association, through 
its President, Mr. Girrorp Pixcuot, deplores the 
recent action of the House in eutting down by one 
million dollars the allowance in the agricultural- 
appropriation bill for the forest service. This 
million will he saved, Mr. Pixcuort says, at the cost 
of protection for the forests against fire losses. He 
wants the Senate to put the million back into the 
bill. 

However Mr. Pincuor’s course in current poli- 
tics may please or displease observers, when he 
speaks for forest preservation he speaks as an ex- 
pert, qualified and unselfish. We trust the Senate 
will give heed to his counsel in this matter of 
funds to keep the forest fires down. To save a 
million is a good work, but if it is to be saved at 
the cost of avoidable forest fires it is a work that 
the country cannot afford. 


An Old Friend 

One of the large black-type passages in Mr. HEarst’s 
speech reads: “I believe in placing the control of the 
American government directly in the hands of the 
American people.”—HARPER’s WEEKLY, October 13, 
1906. 

It used to,sound as well to Mr. Hearst as it 
sounds now to Mr. Roosevert. What do you sup- 
pose Mr. Rooseve.t thought of it six years ago, 
when it was making black-type appearances in the 
orations of Mr. Hearst? 


Better than Strikes and Politics 

Knowing already the fine spirit and the uncom- 
mon ability with which President Vai of the 
Western Union has been addressing himself to 
the problems of modern industrialism, we are not 
surprised at his announcement of a scheme of re- 
tiring pensions, for the thousands of employees 
of that vast system. But anybody that has not 
looked inte the facts may well be surprised at the 
rapid progress of the pension idea in this country 
and in Europe. It is fast getting to be the rule 
rather than the exception for great employers of 
labor to provide, either out of their own means 
solely or else with the aid of contributions from the 
employees themselves, for the support of the latter 
in their old age and in times of disability. Mr. 
Vait declares that faithful and efficient em- 
ployees are entitled to such insurance against 
want; but it also seems to be amply demonstrated 
that the policy is a paying one from the employers’ 
point of view. They get their money back, and 
more besides, through the superior loyalty and 
efficiency of the men. . 

And such employers are seldom troubled with 
strikes. That is the best of it. While the great 
English coal strike was still on, our London ecorre- 
spondent, sharing the mood of his countrymen, 
found but one hope and indication of better things 
for the future, and he found it in the increasing 
prevalence of schemes for profit-sharing. If, as 
we take it, service pensions are really a form of 
profit-sharing, we strongly incline to our corre- 
spondent’s view. We only wish it might be 
spread more widely while we in our turn are 
following England’s example and indulging in a 
strike of coal-miners. We should be glad to see 
the principle applied in that particular industry 
and in those very mines in which the strike-habit 
seems to be chronic. 

For we are entirely unwilling to believe that 
the strike-habit is incurable and we have precious 
little faith in any of the political remedies pre- 
scribed for it. Profit-sharing and service-pensions 
are non-political devices. They have evolved them- 
selves out of the actual working of modern indus- 
trial methods and conditions, out of the brains of 
the men who understand those methods and con- 
ditions best. Sooner or later, of course, politics 
will take account of them. Let us all trust, how- 
ever, that by that time they will be so thoroughly 
established and so fully developed that even the 
politicians will be unable to make a mess of them. 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

The bill incorporating the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has been favorably reported by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, all the members of the 
committee concurring, and it is believed that it 
will be passed by the present Congress. The ob- 
jections made to the bill as originally introduced 
have been met by changes (as described some time 
ago in the WEEKLY), and the measure is now be- 
lieved to be in such form that the benefits it pro- 
poses may be accepted without reasonable appre- 
hension. 


Clara Barton 
It is proposed to put up a statue in London to 
FioreNceE NIGHTINGALE, and raise, as a memorial 
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to her, a fund for anauities to nurses. 
tions for this purpose are invited from Americans 
by the Earl of Pembroke (St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, S. E.), the son of that Stpvey Herserr 
who brought it about that Miss NiGgutincaLe was 
sent to the Crimea. 

One year later than Miss Nicutincae, in 1821, 
was born in Massachusetts Ciara Barton, who 
died on April 12th, and whose devoted and honored 
services in the Civil War were so similar in their 
seope and nature to Miss NiGuTincate’s in the 
Crimea. Both of these honored women lived to 
pass fourscore and ten, and in their deaths were 
almost as near together as in their births. Miss 
Barton was forty years old, and a very capable 
government clerk in Washington, when the Civil 
War broke out. The need of nursing that she saw 
called to her, and she foreed her way into great 
usefulness by foree of character and capacity, 
very much as Miss Nicutincare had done not 
jong before her. After the war she went to Eu- 
rope to rest, and there became associated with 
the Red Cross Society, working in it in the Franeo- 
Prussian War in 1870. Her labors in the Red 
Cross continued into the present decade. 


Subserip- 


Consolation for Mr. Taft 

There was a memorable and bitter ante-convention 
fight in 1880 in the Republican party, yet the party 
was united and victorious in the electoral contest. Let 
Mr. McKInNtey and his associates take comfort of that 
precedent when talk is heard of lost States—The 
Times. 

Suppose they had nominated Grant for a third 
term. Then what? 


Discouraged 

To see a man slowly but surely die at the heart, 
losing one by one the great faculties and qualities of 
his nature—moral sense, spiritual vision, integrity, 
honor, peace—is one of the heart-breaking experiences 
ef life. So visibly dies the man who gives himself to 
any appetite, passion, or unlawful desire; to selfish 
ambition, to greed, to dishonesty, to any kind of lie. 
We cannot deceive ourselves with such words as 
heredity, environment, the right to live a * full life,” 
ete—The Outlook. 


No, Doctor; nor by such words as “the larger 
duty.” 


“As to Cardinals” 
Mr. R. K. Waker writes to the WreeKty from 
Savannah, Georgia, to say: 


In your issue of March 30, 1912, you have 
under the head, “ As to Cardinals,’ a wireless from 
Rome, stating, “Major ArcuTBaLp Burr, aide-de- 
camp to President Tart, accompanied by Bishop KEN- 
NEDY, rector of the American College here, had an 
audience with the Pepe to-day, and presented a letter 
from President ‘Tarr thanking the Pontiff for the 
creation of three new American cardinals. ‘The Presi- 
dent wrote that this action was aeceptable to Amer- 
icans irrespective of their faith, as Catholicism con- 
tributed to the welfare of the country.” After con- 
sideration, | wrote the President on April 8th asking 
if the despatch as quoted was correct, to which I have 
the following reply from the President’s secretary— 
vizZ.: 

“'THE WHITE House, WASHINGTON, April 12, 1912. 

“ My DEAR Sir—I am directed by the President to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 8th. ‘The 
report which you have read is incorrect. Major 
Butt went to the Mediterranean for his health, and, 
in order to add to the interest and opportunity of 
his trip, the President merely gave him formal letters 
of introduction to personages whom the President 
knew in Rome. ‘There was no such statement in any 
letter of introduction given to Major Burr as: that 
you quote. Sincerely yours, 

“CHARLES D. HILLES, 
“Secretary to the President.” 
The “wireless” quoted in the WerrkLy was 
taken from the Sun, and was credited to the Sun 
in this paper. Our neighbor will please notice 
that its Roman correspondent got his story wrong. 
We are glad to make it known that he did, and 
that the indiscretion imputed to the President 

did not happen. 

A good many indiseretions imputed to the 
President have not happened, and of those that 
have befallen, the major part have been due, as 
this one might have been, to his great good-will 
to men. 


The Woolen Mills’ Posters 

In an article about the recent strike at Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, by Mary [Il[earon Vorss, 
published in the Werkty of March 16th, Mrs. Vorsr 
made the statement that the somewhat misleading 
posters distributed abroad for the purpose of en- 
ticing workers to the American mills, were issued 
by the “ Wood Mills.” 

This was an error, due, Mrs. Vorse assures 
us, to an inadvertence. The American Woolen 
Company, which controls the Wood Mills, pub- 
lished no such posters, and an injustice was unin- 


‘tentionally done to them by the statement in the 


WEEKLY. 


The Solaces of Labor 

We have undoubtedly distinguished precedent for 
considering work a curse. When the Creator sent 
Adam out of Eden He cursed the ground for his sake 
so that it should bring forth only thistles and thorns, 
and He arranged that man should need bread for his 
sustenance and be able to get it only by the sweat 
of his brow and by unintermittent work until he 
should go back to the ground from which he had 
arisen. Oddly enough, too, this was to be so, lest if 
he were free he should pluck not only the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, but of the tree of life, and learn 
to live forever. A strange and charming legend of 
inexhaustible significance! 

As soon as man knew good from evil, as soon as 
consciousness grew, there was no end to the work to 
be done; for all the phenomena of life had to be 
labeled; the thistles, for all their flaunting beauty, 
bad because they pricked; and the dusky fig, good 
despite its insipid seeds, because it nourished; and 
-o on through all the ranging facts of existence. But, 
after all, according to Genesis, it was not Adam who 
was cursed, but the ground that was cursed fer his 
sake. It was not the worker, but the thing that had 
to be worked. As for work itself, it has its own good 
sides. Apart from the value of work as a thing that 
we may always grumble about—and no one will deny 
that this is a great asset—work serves to divide time 
for us. In this long business of living it is a great 
help to have some enforced habits and occupations 
that, as it were, draw lines about the great, bleak 
stretches of time presented to us. In childhood, when 
we play and have no obligations, meals form this 
dividing-line. One lady remembers how strenuously 
in early life she objected to the idea of Heaven that 
had been presented to her largely because it had been 
upon to her that in Heaven there would be 
no dinner. The musical and sartorial parts of the 
picture were most appealing. A nightgown and a 
harp and perpetual song were pleasing enough ideas; 
hut how, if there were no meals, was the day to be 
broken up? And how long, how very long, the song 
hour would be if it began before breakfast and lasted 
without interruption all through the night! 

In adult life it is the obligation to work that 
speeds the time and sends the years rolling behind us, 
while we, unconscious of their passing, bungle away 
at the given task, building absorbedly away at our 
little structure of separate life. That the ground 
was cursed for our sake we can see by the perfectly 
natural turning of the child, after six or seven years 
of play and ease, to the desire for work. He envies 
every one about him their responsibilities and obli- 
gations. Ue plays at having to sit still in church 
or of taking a punishment in school, and finally he 
begins to plead for tasks. 

But, long before we finish with life, work performs 
other vitally important functions for us; it both 
concentrates and diverts. Work it is which prevents 
us from diffusing vaguely through time and space 
without any gain of objective reality. Life, we must 
remember, is only available as it is put into concrete 
form,;and most of the work of this human world is 
in some way or other that of drawing lines around 
the invisible and the infinite, building up and setting 
in motion the machinery of visible life. To do how- 
ever small a share of this great universal task re- 
quires the herding home ci scattered thoughts and 
emotions and the wilful confinement of thought to a 
given object. Whether it be a house to set in order 
or a shop to keep, an engine to build or a book 
to write, we have the same task ahead: to call home 
our thoughts from wilful straying through inter- 
minable fields of vague distance and hold them fixed 
upon the given point. This faithful carrying out of 
2 purpose is what makes a personality. The man 
who has consciously controlled his thought for the 
arrying out of his given object has also builded him- 
self. Wherever there is set purpose and power to 
accomplish there is likewise personality. 

But the greatest solace of work is, perhaps, that 
it diverts. MTuman desire and the infinite purpose 
are undoubtedly at variance. As playtime vanishes 
and faney wanes we find that life, after all, is taking 
but small account of us. The years have slipped by 
and left us with energies worn, ambitions unattained, 
friends gone before us into that silence whence we 
catch no voices. The sorrows, the mistakes, the fol- 
lies, the tragedies, the incompleteness of life press 
close in about us, and it is hard to shut our eyes 
to the apparent futility of this eternal grind of age 
after age of living. Then the greatest solace in the 
world is to know that at least our immediate task 
faithfully done will ease some need. That if we stop 
short some one will miss our work even if forever so 
short a while. 

And so, perhaps, no man is more blessed than he 


insisted 


who is born with a distinct bias for some special 
kind of work. His werk stands waiting for him 


when he arrives in the world, so that no time is lost 
feeling round for it. He has time to build from 
foundation to tower some concrete, visible, lasting sign 
in life. Is it not CARLYLE who said, “ Blessed is he 
who has found his work: let him seek no other blessed- 
ness”? 

When we are tired of all the futile fuss and fume 
of living, when we would be glad to lay aside per- 
sonality and its limitations, when we feel our part 
in life pretty well played out and know ourselves no 
longer either very useful or decorative in it, what, 
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then, remains to us the last tie to earth? Is it not 
our work? Yor so long as we live the finishing stroke 
is never quite given. There is always one more brick 
to set to the edifice, one last touch to the picture, 
one more song we fain would sing for those to come 
after. 


“Tis a child’s longing, on the beach at play: 
‘ Before I go,’ 
He begs the beckoning mother, ‘Let me stay 
One shell to throw!’ 
*Tis coming night; the great sea climbs the shore,— 
‘Ah, let me toss one little pebble more, 
Before I go!’” 


When pleasures are intoxicating, work — steadies; 
when pain is paralyzing, work strengthens; when 


life is empty, work fills it with that deeper com- 
panionship with ourselves which is most enlightening 
and developing. But, above ail, it leaves always a 
little loophole for fancy. We can always believe that 
there are all sorts of pursuits and pleasures that 
would make us happy if only we had leisure to try 
them. The idle man can test these joys and prove 
them failures, but to the busy man they always lie 
just out of reach and so remain the golden country 
forever. 


Correspondence 


ROOSEVELT AS A PROGRESSIVE 
WHITEWATER, KAN., April 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin,—In HARPER’s WEEKLY for April 6th there is 
an article entitled, “ The Roosevelt Débacle,” which 
‘auses questions to arise in the mind of a Westerner. 

We quite agree with Mr. Low that Roosevelt will be 
defeated at the Chicago convention, and we believe 
(although we are not so sure as he is) that Mr. Taft 
will be nominated. Yet we question Mr. Low’s in- 
terpretation of such a result. He says that Roosevelt 
tested public opinion as to radicalism when he entered 
the race. True, he has taken up progressive prin- 
ciples recently. But these progressive principles had 
been before the public previous to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
entrance into the contest. Recent elections have been 
testing public opinion as to progressive principles. 
That upon which Roosevelt did test public opinion 
was in regard to his own strength and personality. 
He has been rejected by the people because they have 
lost their confidence in him. They believe that he is 
advocating these progressive measures not because of 
the measures themselves, but in order to secure 
popular support. Again, if it is the progressive prin- 
ciples which the people are rejecting, why did they 
not reject men supporting these principles, such as 
Stubbs of Kansas and Aldrich of Nebraska, before 
these men declared for Roosevelt. It is Roosevelt, 
not progressiveness, which is dragging them all down. 
Roosevelt’s sudden change does not appeal to the 
people as sincere, and it is this double-dealing which is 
repulsive to them. In other words, the people are 
opposed to the man Roosevelt, and not to his Colum- 
bus speech. The principles of that speech have been 
sanctioned by men of all parties, but the sincerity of 
the maker of that speech has been questioned. Be- 
cause of that questioning and the opposition to the 
third term, Roosevelt will be defeated. 

Furthermore, if his defeat is due to his advocacy of 
progressive principles, what is the explanation for the 
support given La Follette by certain Western States? 
If the rejection of Roosevelt means a return to con- 
servatism, will the rejection of Harmon mean a return 
to radicalism? 

It is the progressiveness of the Democratic party 
and the failure of President Taft and the Republican 
Congress to make good their progressive promises of 
the campaign of 1908 that gave us our present Demo- 
cratic House. Furthermore, this same growing pro- 
gressive spirit has compelled Republican members of 
Congress to support Democratic legislation, even 
after their amendments to such legislation were 
turned down. 

No, the people have not rejected the so-called pro- 
gressive principles, but they prefer an honest con- 
servative to one in whom they have no confidence. 

With best wishes for the American people, 

I am, sir, 
R. L. Hazzarp. 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
Jamestown, N. Y., March 28, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Theodore Roosevelt has been misunderstood 
again. Many people think he made a mistake in be- 
coming a candidate for the Presidency, but it is the 
enemies of this great man who are mistaken, not he. 
Theodore Roosevelt, with that keen insight into the 
future which has always characterized him, saw a 
great wave of Socialism sweeping over the world. He 
knew that the American people were all right at heart; 
that they loved the Constitution and the laws, but he 
realized that a great sacrifice was necessary to bring 
out the dormant intelligence and patriotism of .the 
country and make this manifest. Consecrating him- 
self to this great cause, he boldly proclaimed .doctrines 
so radical—so out-socializing the Socialists—that it 
was bound to command the attention of the thoughtful 
and to bring out a discussion of those fundamental 
principles of government so dear to his heart, and the 
result has fully justified his faith in the wisdom of 
the people. True, to the thoughtless he appears as a 
stranded wreck upon the shores of time, but he has 
awakened the people; he has served his country more 
enduringly than all his predecessors. “To be great is 
to be misunderstood,” as W. Emerson says, and surely 
Theodore is misunderstood. 

I am, sir, 
BENJAMIN 8. DEAN. 






* ULYSSES ” 
NEw Haven, Conn., April 13, 112, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—We have been made aware of Mr. Roosevelt's 
literary taste, and lie has told us, in the past, that 
his favorite poem was Tennyson’s “ Ulysses.” (ep. 
tainly he seems to have taken to heart the sentiments 
expressed therein, and has acted in a manner cop. 
sistent with them: 


* Much have I seen and known, cities of men 
And manner, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 

And drunk delights of battle with my peers. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. And vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself 
And this gray spirit ”— 


The parallel is obvious. 
I am, sir, 
x ©. U. 


BROADER STANDPOINT WANTED 
Cuicaco, ILL., March 11, 1912. 
l'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been subscribing to HARPER’s WerkLy 
for a number of years. I have discontinued my sub- 
scription this year, because I am not in accord with 
your editorial policy pursued by Mr. Harvey in rela- 
tion to Theodore Roosevelt. I have no quarrel with 
Mr. Harvey on this score, but it seems to me a 
periodical of the standing of yours ought to consider 
Mr. Roosevelt from a broader standpoint than he has, 
He has put so much in about T. R. that shows 0 
much bias that I have not any confidence in reading 
the WEEKLY any more. When I see that this is 
changed, I will again be interested in becoming a 
subscriber. I am, sir, 

Louis H. Kouy. 


STUBBS 
TOPEKA, KAN., April 10, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sik,—I note your suggestion that they run Stubbs 
of Kansas. I heartily indorse it. Stubbs of Kansas 
has recently occupied some space in the public eye, 
Possibly some portion of that public took him at his 
own valuation. If they should run Stubbs he would 
effectually be found out. They would come to know 
lim for the vain, ignorant, unprincipled boob that 
he is. 

Let me thank you for your editorial page. It is, in- 
comparably, the most skilful, the broadest, and _ the 
fairest of its kind. As an editorial writer, I wish I 
had more of the toleration you exhibit, more of the 
good humor that marks the course of your pen. More 
power to it. IT am, sir, 

Jay E. House. 


JOLTING AND JERKING 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND, March 9, 1912. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your article on ‘“ Playing Skittles with the 
Passenger ” is interesting because it is true. Reckless 
jolting and jerking in starting and stopping of street- 
cars is just as common as that of trains. 

It seems to me part of a larger problem. Very 
little careful and painstaking labor can be procured 
in this country, where it is too easy for incompetents 
to get and keep a job. 

In Europe, where the pay is very poor and tle 
competition for employment very great, workmen and 
trainmen have to be careful. In our country, where 
trainmen are the greatest sufferers from their own 
carelessness, they prefer to take the risks. 

The railway officials cannot control organized labor 
in America, but they can do much by exerting their 
influence in the proper direction to the advantage of 
the employees, of the public, and of the stockholders. 
For broken and strained bumpers, ete., are hardly to 
the advantage of the latter. But “Jones, he pays 
the freight,’ and “the public be damned.” I fear it 
will be some years yet before the higher railway 
officials realize how vital this is and make a sustained 
effort to secure the co-operation of their employees 
for the good of all concerned. 

I am, sir, 
Mo.tton AvERY COLTON. 


DIDN’T EXPECT IT 


LoweLt, Mass., March 12, 1912 
T'o the Rditor of Harper's Weekly: e 

Sir,—As an example of “ pure and unadulterated 
unfairness ahd misrepresentation, the article by M- 
A. Maurice Low in the WEEKLY of March ‘th, o 
Theodore Roosevelt, certainly takes the prize. | col 
fess that I did not read ‘the whole article, but ! 
read enough to get the drift of it. 

Of course, emanating from Washington, and from 
such a source, and in Harper’s, one would not expect 
fair treatment of Colonel Roosevelt, much less 
eulogy, but this article is positively humorous. 
never thought that I should live to see Mr. Roosevé 
characterized as “a commonplace man without 4! 
original idea.” 

I am, sir, 
Frank B. Wic6i’. 


APPREHENSIVE 
Boston, Mass., February 26, 1912 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Now that he has deliberately gone back up 
his friends and his solemn pledges, it is about til 
for a fresh lot of blab about “ righteousness.” 

I am, sir, . 
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The interior of Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, where the Declaration was signed 


PPHEN William Penn, of London, 
y332came into possession of his prov- 
ince in eastern North America, 
nearly two and a_ half centuries 
43 ago, it was more remote than almost 
any place in the world is now. 
~ wy To-day one could twice girdle the 

#2 earth in the time that it took Penn 
“£ to travel from London to the settle- 
ment he founded on the shores of the Delaware. No 
wonder the colonists who accepted his inducements 
and set sail thither were styled “adventurers” in 
Philadelphia’s first charter. 

Penn’s father was a vice-admiral in the English 
navy. Dying, he left his son some claims against the 
government. In settlement of these William Penn 
received some 26,000,600 acres of land in the region 
now known as Pennsylvania. This was in 1680. This 
part of the coast was not altogether unknown even 
then. Henry Hudson had visited Delaware Bay in 
the Half-Moon seventy-two years before. The Dutch 
purchased lands from the Indians there in 1633, eleven 
vears before William Penn was born at Tower Hill. 
The Swedes had built a fort within the present 
boundary of Philadelphia in 1643. In the next twenty 
years the Dutch conquered the Swedes and were in 
turn conquered by the English. 

As a young man Penn, though devoutly religious, 
saw service as a soldier. When he was twenty-three 
lie joincd the sect known as Quakers, and suffered 
imprisonment for preaching their doctrines. After- 
ward he traveled throughout Europe as a missionary. 
So it came about that, when Charles II. gave him the 
grant of the province in the New World, Penn was in 
an excellent position to secure colonists. He used 
modern methods to attract them. He distributed 
broadcast a quantity of literature telling what might 
he expected of the new lands across the sea. His 
colonization scheme brought many nationalities to- 
gether, men of many trades. he German pioneers 
settled in that section of the city that is now known 
as Germantown, and the others in other parts. It 
was the first great influx of immigration into the 
New Werld. 

Penn himself did not take possession of his province 
in person until late in October, 1682. Early the 
following year he decided to locate his new city where 
it is now situated, and himself gave it its name. 
Said Penn: “TI took charge of the Province for the 
Lord’s sake; to raise a people who shall be a praise 
in the earth for conduct, as well as for civil and re- 
ligious liberty; to afford an asylum to the good and 
oppressed of every nation; to frame a government 
which may be an example, and to show men as free 
and happy as they may be.” 

Penn remained in Philadelphia for twenty months, 
actively directing the building up of a new city. 
Among Penn’s followers were tradesmen, mechanics, 
and workers of all kinds. As a result, Philadelphia 
took the lead as a manufacturing center from the 
very beginning. The first paper-mill in America was 
built on the Wissahickon near Germantown. Penn 
himself was the pioneer brewer of Pennsylvania. In 
those days gentlemen of affluence brewed their own 
beer. Penn was a generous host and had his own 
malt and brew house, which stood until after the 
close of the Revolution. 

Penn sailed for England in the latter part of 1684, 
little thinking that it would be seventeen years be- 
tore he would return to Philadelphia. His second visit 
lasted two years, and then business called him to Eng- 
land again. He agreed to sell his province of Penn- 
svivania to the Crown for $60,000, but died shortly 
afterward, in 1718, and his American lands were left 
to his wife after the payment of his debts. 

During Philadelphia’s first fifty years it grew rap- 
idly in population and industrial and commercial im- 
portance, and by 1733 had about 15,000 inhabitants. 
It was the first of any American. cities to foster trans- 
portation. In the year 1751, less than seventy years 
after the coming of Penn, the first line of transporta- 
tion—by water and road—to New York was estab- 
lished. Five years later was started the New York 
stage, rid Perth Amboy and Trenton. It took three 
days to make the trip between the two cities. 

It was in 1788 that the waters of the Delaware were 
iraversed by a boat propelled by steam. This was the 
first boat of its kind in the history of steam naviga- 
tion. . Philadelphia can boast of being not only the 
shome of the first steamboat, but also the pioneer city 
in America in the building of ships. Less than forty 








HOW PHILADELPHIA HAS COME TO BE WHAT SHE IS 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


years after the city’s founding by Penn there were 
shipyards along the river at Race and Vine streets. 

Philadelphia’s educational history is as_ old ‘as 
Philadelphia itself. In 1683 the first English school 
was founded there by Enoch Flower, and in 1689 the 
Friends’ Public School was established on Fourth 
Street below Chestnut. In 1750 the Philadelphia 
Academy and College began under the auspices of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. In 1779 it became the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

During the Revolution Philadelphia’s part ‘was a 
leading one. ‘The First Continental Congress met 
there in 1774 and the second in 1775. The new nation 
was born in the Old State House on the Fourth of 
July, 1776. The Constitutional Convention which 
made the free people united was held in Philadelphia 
in 1787,and in 1790 Congress passed an act establish- 
ing the national capital in that city. It was the seat 
of government until 1800, when the city of Washing- 
ton was selected. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the growth and 
development of Philadelphia as a manufacturing, 
commercial, financial, and educational center. The 
first steam-vessel to cross the ocean arrived in Phila- 
delphia in June, 1808. Many of Philadelphia’s famous 
institutions, such as the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, ihe Cramp Shipbuilding Company, and Girard 
College, date back to the early years of the last century. 

Until 1854 the boundary of Philadelphia extended 
from what is now Vine Street, on the north, to what 
is now South Street, on the south, fronting on the 
Delaware River nearly a mile, and westward about 
two miles to the Schuylkill. Outside these bounda- 
ries were twenty-eight separate communities, each 
having its own form of local government. It took 
nearly thirty years to get these consolidated with the 
city of Philadelphia, but the task was completed on 
June 30, 1854. The twenty-eight boroughs and town- 
ships consolidated are commemorated by a similar 
number of memorial lamp-posts surrounding the City 
Hall. 

The first World’s Fair held in America was the 
Centennia! Exposition in 1876. All the nations of the 
earth contributed to its success, and, unaided by 
Congress, Philadelphia gave the world the best and 
most complete exposition of the industrial arts ever 
presented up to that time. 

Philadelphia’s City Hall is one of its most striking 
architectural features. It occupies the site of a 
quadrangle originally surveyed by William Penn as a 
public park, at the intersection of Broad and Market 
streets. The building is the largest single structure 
in the world devoted exclusively to municipal pur- 
peses. It is about 475 feet square, and is of white 
marble. In its vast courtyard a full division of in- 
fantry might be massed with ease. The great tower 
rises to a height of 548 feet, which is surpassed by only 
two of New York’s most 
modern skyscrapers. It 


holding there of the Centennial Exposition. It lies 
on both sides of the Schuylkill River, in the wester) 
and northwestern parts of the city. It is 314 mile- 
broad and 61% miles long, and was founded in 1812. 

Philadelphia is a city of churches as well as 0} 
homes. The oldest religious edifice in the city i 
the ancient Episcopal Church of Gloria Dei, bette 
known as the Old Swedes Church. More than half ; 
century before Penn arrived the Swedes had erecte: 
a rude church of logs, which also served as a fori 
and a place of refuge against the Indians. This 
stood until 1700, when it was torn down and the pres- 
ent structure erected in its place. Services in the 
Swedish language were conducted there until 181s. 
Philadelphia has more than 700 Sunday-schools, whic! 
are attended by about 250,000 children. 

Philadelphia stands first in the list of cities in 
the United States in its manufactures from raw ma- 
terials. The annual product of its factories is value 
at nearly a billion dollars. Nearly 300,000 workers ar 
employed. To enumerate everything in which Phila- 
delphia stands foremost in manufacturing would mak: 
a very long and diversified list. Almost everything is 
made there—from needles to locomotives, from  but- 
tons to clothing, from matches to furniture. In 
carpets and rugs alone the annual output is valued at 
more than $25,000,000. Its leather products are about 
equal in value. In hosiery and knit goods the wort! 
of the output is about $20,000,000 a year; of woolen 
goods, $15,000,000; of worsted goods, $27,000,000: 
clothing, $31,000,000; printing and publishing, about 
$35,000,000. The largest locomotive plant in thie 
United States is in Philadelphia. 

The present great railway systems of America had 
their origin in Philadelphia. That city was connecte« 
with New York Harbor by rail in 1837, by means of 
the Camden & Amboy Railroad. Five years later thie 
Philadelphia & Reading was opened to the coa!-fields 
of-Pennsylvania. The organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad dates back to April 13, 1846. 

American banking had its birthplace in Philadel- 
phia, and the first trust companies of the country 
originated there. The wealth of Philadelphia is 
more generally owned by its citizens than is the case 
in any other large city of the country. It has been 
mainly earned, inherited, accumulated, and kept there. 
Thrift and judicious management have made the finan- 
cial institutions of the city tremendous monetary 
powers. 

More than once Philadelphia has come to the aid 
of the government. In the days of the Revolution, 
in the War of 1812, in the Mexican War, and in the 
Civil War it™was Philadelphia’s private funds and 
banking capital that tided the government over its 
difficulties when large sums of money were needed 
quickly. The names ef Robert Morris, Stephen Girard, 
Jay Cooke, and others are famous in the financial 
history of the city and the nation. 





is surmounted by a 
bronze statue of William 
Penn, the founder, of 
heroie size. 

Philadelphia has many 
historic landmarks, but 
of these the chief at- 
traction is Independence 
Hall, which stands close 
by the City Hall. In it 
is the nation’s most 
priceless relic, the Lib- 
erty Bell. The State 
House, which was built 
in 1729, was restored in 
1895, and now presents 
exactly the same appear- 
ance as it did in the 
days of the Revolu- 
tion. For ten years after 
1790 it served as_ the 
Capitol of the nation. 
In the building on the 
southeast corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut 
streets, then known as 
Congress Hall, Wash- 
ington and Adams were 
inaugurated for their 
second terms as Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, 
and there also Thomas 
Jefferson was inaugu- 
rated President in 1797. 

Carpenters’ Hall, south 
of Chestnut Street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth 
streets, is another land- 
mark of Revolutionary 
days. The first Conti- 
nental Congress met 
there. 

Philadelphia’s Fair- 
mount Park is_ the 
largest public play- 
ground in the world 
within the boundaries 
of a municipality. It 
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comprises 3,148 acres, 
and became nationally 
prominent through the 





Philadelphia’s City Hall 
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WHAT THE PHILADELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


DOING FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


By John S. Lopez 




















The Philadelphia Commercial Museum, the brain-center of our export trade 














OT long ago a manufacturer of 
agricultural. implements determined 
to reach out for foreign business. 
He had had no experience in export 
trade and his business was not big 
enough to warrant the employment 
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ea this did not deter him. He was a 
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keen business man thoroughly con- 
versant with all the details of domestic trade. He 
argued with himself that trade was trade the world 
over—that he needed only to find customers at the 
right prices and ship the goods. 

A superficial study of foreign commercial price- 
lists quickened his enthusiasm. South America was 
an obvious market and he easily arrived at the con- 
clusion that he could greatly undersell European com- 
petitors, particularly at points along the Pacific coast. 
What he did was to figure out a fair price for the 
goods and add the published freight rates to the 
Pacific coast by rail and thence by steamship to the 
point of consignment. 

In the course of time negotiations were under way 
with several South-American agents. He underbid 
the market greatly. One concern in particular offered 
to close immediately a heavy contract to run two 
years. 


This energetic business man had been planning sub 


vosa. But now that the deal was practically closed 
his natural jubilation unlocked his lips. It was at 
lunch one day that he boasted of his shrewd stroke to 
a time-scarred warrior of commerce. 

“ And,” he exulted in conclusion, “from here I go 
to a cable office and close the deal.” 

“ Just a moment,” said the cautious friend. “ You 
are new at this. Have you consulted any one sending 
goods to that country? No? Then better go slow. 
If English and German manufacturers don’t meet 
your prices there’s undoubtedly a good reason.” 

Fortunately our ambitious friend held back pend- 
ing investigation. ‘The shock he received kept him 
nervous for months after. Instead of the fortune he 
had been reaping in anticipation, he found that if 
he had closed the contract he would. have courted 
ruin. 

He had quoted a price for the goods laid down on 
the docks in the port of entry. This, as explained, 
had been reached by adding the cost of the goods to 
the published rates of transportation. Here was the 
joker: at this particular port, as in many southern 
Pacifie ports, the harbor is shallow and goods must 
be lightered ashore. This service is controlled by a 
local monopoly and the charges are extortionate. 
Adding this unforeseen charge to the expenses he 
had caleulated would have made the total cost to 
the manufacturer greatly in excess of the price he 
was binding himself to sell for. 

Here is but a single example of the pitfalls that 
await the novice who launches hurriedly into foreign 
trade. This man escaped because, providentially, he 
turned for aid to a man whose occupation was the 
solving of such problems for American business men. 

In Philadelphia there has grown up quietly an in- 

stitution known as the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, concerning which an article appeared in the 
issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY for February 24th. Out- 
side the business world its existence is scarcely sus- 
pected. In a sense it is misnamed. Although it is 
cove of the greatest museums of commercial objects 
i the world and possesses features which no other 
insitution has, it is more than this. It is actually a 
training-school with a practical curriculum for Ameri- 
cin exporters. 
_ The institution has flourished because it is operated 
impartially for the benefit of all American business 
men. It is supported chiefly by the State government 
iad by the city of Philadelphia, while an appropria- 
ton is made by the Federal government in support 
© it. Thus, being a public institution, recognized by 
ail foreign governments and boards of trade through- 
cit the world, it is able to lend assistance that would 
b~ impossible on the part of any institution controlled 
for private gain. 

The Commercial Museum was founded because it 


was needed. America is become the greatest manu- 
facturing country in the world. We produce a sur- 
plus of manufactures that must be sold. Our manu- 
factured exports have about doubled in ten years— 
in truth a cause for satisfaction. And yet we have 
not accomplished enough. Although we manufacture 
more goods than England and Germany combined, we 
do not export nearly so many manufactured goods as 
either one of those competitors. 

Truly we have forged ahead, and yet we have only 
made a beginning, considering what we can do and 
will be forced to do in the future. Manufacturers who 
heretofore disposed of their products at home now 
find in increasing numbers that they must seek for- 
eign customers. Many of them have had no training 
in foreign trade. They must compete with old-estab- 
lished nations in the markets they seek to invade. A 
single slip—some miscalculation that seems trivial— 
will often spell disaster for the novice; more sig- 
nificant than this, each setback for the individual 
manufacturer is a setback for American trade in 
general. 

The purpose of the Commercial Museum is to ad- 
vance American commerce generally by helping the 
individual. ‘l'o achieve this end the institution has 
been developed to aid the manufacturer in every step 
from the securing of his raw supplies to the scientific 
marketing of his goods abroad. 

In entering into competition with foreign merchants 
the groundwork of the attempt must be economical 
production. Mere-fractions ef cents determine success 
or failure. The man who can buy his raw materials 

















A specimen of the exhibits, show- 
ing native methods of manufacture 


cheapest can sell his finished product cheapest. Here 
is where the Commercial Museum lends first aid. 

In a park set aside by. the city are four beautiful 
buildings of immense size. In all they contain some 
400,000 square feet of floor space crowded with ex- 
hibits of all articles that enter into the world’s com- 
mefce. These range from the raw products to the 
finished goods, the latter including examples of what 
foreign manufacturers are offering in export trade. 

Take for illustration a manufacturer using fibers. 
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He may be seeking something adapted to a new prod- 
uct or a fiber to improve the quality of his goods. He 
may require a fiber that will fill his needs more 
cheaply or one of which he can secure regular supplies. 
At the museum he wiil find samples of every fiber 
produced in the world. He states his needs to the 
experts of the institution. With one of them he sifts 
through the hundreds of thousands of samples all 
separated into related groups. He selects three or 
tour alternates and receives samples of each for prac- 
tical experimentation. When finally he decides upon 
one he notifies the museum. He then receives detailed 
information as to sources of supplies, price, cost of 
transportation home by the most economical routes, 
and customs charges. Provided the raw article se- 
lected is not economically available, substitutes will 
be suggested and all information pertaining thereto 
provided. 

As an example of what a personal search for raw 
material often means may be instanced the trouble 
experienced by Edison some years ago in securing a 
suitable filament for his incandescent electric lamps. 
3efore he found the proper bamboo fiber exploring 
expeditions had combed the world and huge sums of 
money had been expended. And then when the secret 
Lecame an open one he was kept busy for years fight- 
ing infringements. Singularly, Dr. William Powell 
Wilson, father of the Philadelphia Museum and its 
present director, was the man retained by Edison to 
establish his patent rights. Dr. Wilson, at that time 
director of the School of Biology of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is a world-acknowledged authority on 
fibers. It was under his direction that the museum’s 
collection—the finest in the world—was amassed. 

Photographs, life-like groups, and charts show where 
and how the various raw materials are gathered and 
prepared by natives. Perhaps there is a certain gum 
that would better fill the needs of a manufacturer if 
it were prepared differently. In that case the museum, 
through its agents scattered over the world, will put 
the manufacturer in direct communication with the 
producers and also lend its assistance to bring about 
the desired change. 

Most failures in foreign commerce come about be- 
cause manufacturers do not know what to send and 
what not to send. A common error of the novices is 
thinking that, because of the superiority of his prod- 
uct, he can educate foreigners to conform to something 
unfamiliar to them. The museum proves to him that 
if he would succeed he must make his goods conform 
to native preference and custom. English and German 
manufacturers do this and none questions their pre- 
eminence in foreign commerce. 

Is it an American manufacturer of textiles who 
seeks to invade Central Africa? At the museum he 
will find samples of cloth made by the natives on 
hand looms six inches wide, the narrow strips being 
afterward sewn together with a peculiar decorative 
stitch to furnish cloth of the required width. Not 
only this, but the manufacturer may examine samples 
of goods made for the native trade in Germany and 
Kngland, these closely imitating the effect of narrow 
strips joined together by the odd stitching. And so it 
goes with harness, agricultural implements, and, in 
fact, every conceivable article of trade. The exhibits 
show how tools vary in different lands. In one coun- 
try the saws may have handles at both ends; in an- 
cther the native carpenter saws backward. 

Having thus shown the manufacturer what to send 
and how to make it economically, there remains fer 
the Commercial Museum its most important function 
of all—that of teaching him how to sell it profitably. 
This part of the work is looked after by the Foreign 
‘rade Bureau of the Commercial Museum. 

In helping the individual exporter the bureau in- 
variably does so in such a way that American com- 
merce generally will be benefited. The assistance given 
is always conformed to the theory that America must 
rigidly adhere to the ethics of trade in its relations 
with foreign customers. 

In many foreign countries American business meth- 
eds are regarded with disfavor—even suspicion. As 
the Commercial Museum points out, this is due large- 
ly to the sporadic haphazard attempts for foreign trade 





that many of our manufacturers have made in the 
past. 

During a period of prosperity Americans have 
plenty of money to spend and factories are enlarged 
to meet the demand for goods. Then follows the in- 
evitable period of depression. The manufacturers are 
overloaded with surplus stock and their plants must 
he kept running. Now comes the reaching for a 
foreign outlet! Sometimes they find it, and often it 
is highly unfortunate that they do. Scarcely have 
trade relations been established than there comes an- 
other period of prosperity. Manufacturers find they 
can sell at home for better profits and often contracts 
are disregarded in various ways. American commerce 
receives a black eye. 

Of the many examples on record at the museum 
consider this: 

A manufacturer of cutlery opened negotiations with 
a Wholesale house in Spain. His goods were superior, 
lis prices right. Finally the Spanish - merchant 
dropped the English goods he had been handling in 
favor of the American product. For a while all went 
well. The cutlery gave satisfaction and sold well; 
shipments from America were regular, and the Span- 
ish concern booked many orders in advance. 

Then came prosperity in America. The shipments 
of cutlery to Spain became fewer and fewer, finally 
dwindling to none at all. The Spanish dealers, unable 
to fill accepted orders, lost business and got into all 
sorts of legal difficulties. The English cutler was 
unable to step into the breach. The experience of the 
Spanish concern became widely known. To-day, in 
that section of Spain, if a man presented himself as 
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The museum will help any manufacturer to secure 
the right kind of foreign agents. There are on file 
at the bureau reports on the business methods and 
character of some 350,000 foreign houses. The goods 
to be exploited are considered and a list of agents 
qualified in every way to handle them is compiled. 
Thus the manufacturer is enabled to aim directly at 
the bull’s-eye in negotiating for representatives who 
can best serve him in any corner of the world. These 
rating reports conversely work to the advantage of the 
exporter in assisting lim to secure payment of bad 
or slow foreign debts. The bureau will assist in these 
collections, and since the foreign concerns know that 
failure to pay up will put them on a black list inter- 
national in influence they usually respond promptly. 

Having secured his list, it behooves the aspiring 
exporter to communicate with these agents. He will 
have to correspond in many different languages. Pre- 
sumably he is not prosperous enough to maintdifi his 
own translation department. Here agaiii the bureatt 
will help him. It maintains a large staff of trans- 
lators equipped for correspondence in all languages 
and even dialects. The American writes his Tetters 
in English and forwards them to the bureau, together 
with blank letter-heads of his firm. The letters are 
put into the language of the firm to whom they are 
directed and go out on the bttsiness stationery of the 
American house. The replies from abroad are trans- 
lated at the bureau atd then setit to the American 
firm. Last year some 25,000 letters were thus trans- 
iated. 

In much the same way circulats and catalogues 
are prepared, and in addition there dre furnished 

















A corner of the library and translation bureau of the museum 


an American business representative he would prob- 
ably be ushered to the street forthwith. 

Most exporters default on their contracts because 
they awaken to the fact, when it is too late, that they 
have entered into unprofitable business arrangements. 
This is due often to undue haste and absolute lack 
of experience, or, what is worse, a partial knowledge 
that leads to overcontidence. 

The museum proceeds on the theory that, if the 
American is shown the way to establish his foreign 
trade on a paying basis, he will meet his obligations, 
moral as well as legal; he will establish permanent 
markets; he will help toward removing the odium 
that attaches to American business laxity. 

The greatest help that the Commercial Museum 
affords is to the smaller manufacturers, and it is given 
exactly where it is needed in the present state of our 
foreign commerce. Concerns that otherwise would be 
unable to finance a foreign exploitation of their goods 
are enabled, through expert advice and assistance, to 
go after trade as efficiently as their more prosperous 
competitors. The old-established exporting houses are 
gerierally well able to care for themselves. They have 
survived the setbacks of learning by experience. And 
yet in increasing numbers these establishments are 
recognizing the advantages offered by the museum to 
the end of reducing expenses and at the same time 
increasing efficieticy. 

The first problem of the manufacturer who intends 
te enter foreign trade is to secure agents of respon- 
sibility. Right here is where most of the discourag- 
ing blunders are made. The inexperienced man is 
pretty certain to flounder around for months until 
he makes what he thinks is a proper selection. In 
a large proportion of cases he finds later that the 
ugents are not fitted to handle his particular goods, 
thus spoiling the local market; or else that he is 
affiliated with a concern not financially responsible. 





mailing-lists of foreign firms who will most likely be 
interested in the goods set forth. 

Down-to-date information of the postal regtilatiotis 
of the various couititries is supplied to busitiess men, 
a help more highly important than appears at first 
glance. For example, an American novelty concern, 
at great expense, directed thousands of catalogues to 
persons in Australia. Recently it learned that most 
of these costly catalogies had never retiched tlie 
addresses. Australia chatges an import duty on cata- 
logues in bulk: and a recetit governmetit decision ot- 
dered that mailed catalogues be held in post-offices 
until the impost was paid by the addressees. 

Of equal importance to Ainerican exporters is fresh 
information concernitig foteign customs dtties and 
regulations, commercial travelers’ licetises, ttade- 
mark regulations, methods of packing, shippitig, and 
handling, transportation routes ard rates, and so on 
and on. Many a mati has lost heavily becduse he 
tailed to keep freshly informed on tliese ee 

Goods titis be packéa rot otily to accotd With fidtive 
customs, but with a view to eustoms regtilations dnd 
means of transportation. What would be right ih one 
country would be altogether wrong in another. One 
man recently shipped a heavy order of composition 
roofing to a uew cistomer in South America. His 
experience cost him a large sum. He had packed the 
goods in three-hundred-pound packages, each of which 
had to be divided into three patcels so that men could 
carry the goods over moutitain trails. He had ip- 
cluded wire nails in each bundle of roofifig, and the 
customs officials had arbitrarily assessed the witdle 
shipment by weight as manufacttires of iron at a 
very high rate. ; 

Foreign trade-mark regulations are a puzzling af- 
fair, particularly in South America. In some coun- 
tries the man who first registers the mark owns it, 
regardless of who was the actual originator. Many 
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Americans who show their goods before filing claims 
are defrauded by dishonest agents who, Totking the 
trick, hold back until the American article is proper, 
advertised. ‘Then they come forward and supply the 
trade with an infericr article to the exclusion of the 
American manufacturer, or else hold the latter up for 
a rotund sum to permit him to sell his own goods 
under his own trade mark. 

On these and all subjects related to commerce the 
museum supplies authoritative information and aid 
vice. Should any manufacturer desire to exploit his 
goods abroad the bureau will not only tell him what 
to do from A to Z, but will also lend him valuabl. 
assistance. 

A recent innovation is the preparation of commercia!| 
itineraries for any section of the world arranged with 
a particular view to the line of business of the trav- 
eler. From the time the business representative leaves 
America until he returns his route is mapped out. 
He knows what cities to visit in each country, when 
to go, and how to get there. He is told the exact 
cost of the various itiodes of transportation; th: 
different hotels atid tlieit rates; whit merchants to 
visit iti each place: whete to leave his heavy samples 
while going to interior points; he is told where t: 
find social diversion—in fact, is informed exactly what 
to do and what not in every needed partictlar. 

The special information service is another feature 
of the buredt. The burediu maintaitis cotrespondents 
and agents. it altiost: every land; eivilined aid tin- 
civilized, while members of the mitisetiiti staff make 
frequent tours of investigation through foreign midr- 
kets. When special inforitidtion is reqitited by ani 
American business cotiterin ah agent is instructed to 
sectire it; Whatevet the query may be; it is held as 
sicredly cotitidential. So, too, is the itiforitiatioti se- 
cuted, unless, a8 soinetiities happetis, dtiother coticern 
makes inquiry for the same information. Last year 
the bureau answered altogether more than ten thou- 
sand inquiries. 

Inquiries for American goods from foreign concerns 
are published in the Weckly Export Bulletin dis- 
tributed by the bureau; or, when it may be miore 
expedient, are transmitted impartially to representa- 
tive firms in the lines specified. 

Various publications ate issued containing news of 
the latest developments in matters of commercial in- 
terest ds well as trade iteims of especial value culled 
from ail the foreign business periodicals. These are 
supplemented by various books and pamphlets pub- 
lished from time to time oti special subjects of value 
to men iiiterested in foreign trade. 

There is also at the disposal of the American busi- 
ness tia what is considered to be the fitest com- 
mercial library in the world. On file in many lan- 
guages ate market reports, consular reports, statistical 
publications, trade and _ technical journals, govern- 
ment repotts on commercial matters, ete. The busi- 
ness man may extract personally the information he 
desires, or, if he prefer, experts furnished by the 
biireau will do the work at actital cost. 

As a public institution tlie Commercial Museum has 
a wider spliere of useftilness. itifluence, and authority 
than would be possible for any Ccottiimercial ageticy 
cotiducted as a profit-making biisiness. Any business 
man may secure iiformation free of charge, thotigh 
for unrestricted and continual use of all the museum’s 
facilities an annual fee of otie htidred dollars is 
charged. All such fees: are applied to increasing the 
efficiency of the butedu atid broadening its scope; 
naturally, they do not begin to pay for the cost of 
the work involved. Although business men are tirged 
to take full membership, the museum shows no par- 
tiality between members and hon-members in the 
quality of the service it renders. 

The trustees of the museum include the Governor 
of Pennsylvania and the Mayor of Philadelphia, to- 
gether with various State and city officials, serving 
ex officio; also fourteen life members, prominent busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia, serving without pay. 

The museum is the outgrowth of an inspiration con- 
ceived by Dr. Wilson while visiting the World’s Fair 
at Chieago in 1893. He was struck one day with the 
thought that the costly exhibits sent by foreigti gov- 
ernments would form the nucletis of 4 permanent 
industtial exhibit. He took the matter up with the 
foreign representatives and was promised the valuable 
materials, provided he could secure proper housing 
for them. City councils of Philadelphia appropriated 
money to transport the exhibits and set aside space 
in the big City Hall. The quarters becoming craiiped 
as additional exhibits were secured from foreign ex- 
positions and governments, the musetim moved to an 
office-building donated by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. There for several years the plans for the 
present wide scope of the institutioi gradually shaped 
themselves. In 1899 & National Export Exposition 
was held in Philadelphia undét the atispices of the 
Commercial Museum. The city, State, and national 
governments appropriated money for the grounds and 
buildings which were designed to serve as the perma- 
nent home of the instittition. At this time was held 
an International Commercial congress, to which thirty- 
eight foteign governments serit official delegates. There 
were also present one hundred and fifty delegates from 
trade orgatiizations located in all parts of the world, 
representing fifty-six countries. The museum had now 
international recognition and began rapidly to forge 
ahead as a factor in trade expansion. Aside from 
the thousands of seekers for occasiofial information. 
tliete are now holding full membership some two thou- 
sand firms located in various parts of America dnd 
represefiting practically every line of business. 
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892 MERICAN banking had its origin 
ee? in Philadelphia. It was there also 
that the first stock exchange, the 
first savings institution, and the 
S first trust company in the United 
States were established. 

To-day there are thirty-three na- 
tional banks in Philadelphia, sixty 

: trust companies, six State banks, 
and six savings-fund societies. Their aggregate re- 
sources exceed a thousand million dollars. 

An attempt was made to start a “ Bank for Money ” 
five years after Penn had founded his city, but nothing 
came of it. For nearly a century thereafter no banks 
existed in the colonies. In the summer of 1780, Robert 
Morris, with several other patriotic Philadelphians, 
met at the London Coffee House, a famous resort in 
front of which liorses, slaves, and cattle were sold, to 
consider a plan for the establishment of a_ bank. 
There was no circulating medium in those days and 
Washington’s army was sadly in need of supplies. The 
Bank of Pennsylvania was formed as the result of 
this meeting, to supply these deficiencies. It was the 
first bank established in America. It fulfilled its pur- 
pose in about eighteen months, the government 
reimbursed it for its expenditures, and it passed out 
of existence. 

Meanwhile Robert Morris and his associates in the 
Rank of Pennsylvania organized the Bank of North 
America, which was designed to be a permanent insti- 
tution on broader financial lines than the temporary 
monetary expedient that made victory possible to 
Washington and the Continental Army. The Bank of 
North America was chartered by Congress in 1781. 
It still exists and is one of Philadelphia’s largest and 
most prosperous financial establishments, as well as 
the oldest bank in the United States. It has never 
moved from its original site in Chestnut Street, west 
of Third. 

The early days of this and the other banking institu- 
tions that were organized in the country in the next 
decade were days of extreme arixiety. When the 
Federal Constitution was adopted in 1787 there were 
but two other incorporated banks in the United 
States, one in Boston and one in New York. The 
total supply of specie was less than $2,000,000, and 
most of this was in foreign coin. This inadequate 
circulating medium had to be eked out by credit ex- 
tensions, for the paper money of the new nation was 
of little value. 

The Bank of North America had no rival in Phila- 
delphia until 1791, when Congress chartered the first 
bank of the United States. This occupied a new build- 
ing, especially constructed for its use, on Third Street, 
south of Chestnut. It is now occupied by Girard 
National Bank, and is the oldest bank building in 
America. The Bank of the United States was abol- 
ished on the expiration of its charter in 1811, and 
Stephen Girard, the wealthiest man in the country 
in those days, bought the property and the equipment 
and went into banking in his own name. The Girard 
National sueceeded this private institution in 1832, 
shortly after Stephen Girard’s death. By 1836 there 
were seventeen banks in Philadelphia. 

The general history of banking in Philadelphia from 

that time to this is much the same as in New York 
and Boston. The rapid development of natural re- 
sources caused an undue expansion of credit in 1837, 
specie payments were suspended, and panic and fail- 
ures followed. Then came the era of “ wildcat ” bank- 
ing that followed the gold discoveries in California; 
then the financial chaos that was precipitated by 
the opening of the Civil War; the speculations in 
gold that culminated in Black Friday; the construc- 
tion of the trans-continental railways; the panic of 
1873, and the panics of more recent years. Through 
all these periods of financial sunshine and storm the 
banks of Philadelphia alternately prospered or did 
their share in bearing the heavy burdens of war and 
teconstruction. There were failures now and then, of 
course, but the banks worked together and _ these 
gaps in the line were closed up quickly. 
_ When the Philadelphia Clearing House was organ- 
wed, in 1858, there were seventeen banks in the city. 
Their aggregate deposits amounted to between fifteen 
and sixteen million dollars. The population of the 
city was slightly more than 500,000. Since the 
Clearing House was opened only four out of the forty- 
five hanks which have been its members have failed, 
and eight other banks, including five of the original 
members, have been absorbed by existing banks. In 
the fifty-four years during which the Clearing House 
has been in existence transactions involving nearly 
one hundred and eighty billion dollars have passed 
through it. The exchanges for last year amounted to 
more than eight billion dollars. There have been only 
two managers in the long history of the Philadelphia 
Clearing House, the first served for twenty-seven years, 
and the second is just completing a similar term. 

Philadelphia occupies a unique position among the 
great cities of the world in the number and size of 
her trust companies. First in the banking field, Phila- 
delphia was the first to grasp the advantages of the 
trust company type of institution, which is supple- 
mentary to and aids the banks rather than competes 
with them in various branches of business such as 
safe deposit, title insurance, the management of real 
estate, receiving money on deposit, and the execution 
of fiduciary trusts. The oldest trust company now in 
*xistence is the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting Annuities. It was founded in 
1809, in the old Merchants’ Coffee House, and char- 
tered hy the State in 1812. It embarked actively in 
the trust company business in 1836, as the result of 





By Robert Upton 


investigating the plan of operation of the Agency 
Houses in India, which were the first trust companies 
ia the world. The Girard Trust Company was founded 
later in the same year, and until 1865 these two con- 
cerns had the field to themselves. In the years fol- 
lowing the Civil War the number of trust companies 
increased rapidly. In the eighties no fewer than 
twenty-five trust companies were started in Phila- 
delphia, and nineteen of these are still in existence. 
Seven more were started in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, all except one surviving, and 
twenty-five mere have come into existence since 1900. 




















The Stock Exchange, Philadelphia 


There are now sixty trust.companies doing business 
in Philadelphia. Their combined resources amount to 
nearly $500,000,000, and they hold trust funds ex- 
ceeding $750,000,000. Most of them have abandoned 
the insurance field, though one of the laxgest still 


, Maintains a fully equipped life-insurance department. 


Three others do an extensive business in title insur- 
ance. Nearly all the rest of them confine their efforts 
to banking and the activities related to it. 

. The insuring of real-estate titles never had been 
attempted until one of the Philadelphia trust com- 
panies put it into execution in 1876. It issued the 
first title insurance policy in the world on June 24th 
of that year. Now title insurance is almost universal 
in every large city. Each of the three great com- 
panies in Philadelphia has built up complete records 
of the deeds to every foot of ground in the city since 





It had its origin-in a coffee-house, and its evolution 


from this nebulous beginning was gradual. There is 
no authentic record extant to show the exact date 
when it became a formal organization. 

The first “exchange” that was planned was _ in- 
tended to be a place for barter of all kinds. The fund 
for starting it was initiated by Mayor James Hamil- 
ton, in 1746. Previously it had been the custom for 
mayors, when going out of office, to give an enter- 
tainment to the “gentlemen of the corporation.” 
Hamilton, instead of doing this when he retired, con- 
tributed the money that he would have spent for that 
purpose—£150—toward the erecting of an exchange. 
The three mayors next succeeding followed Hamilton’s 
precedent and gave a total of £235 for the same object. 
In the end, however, the money was used toward 
building a city hall. 

The idea of having an exchange to facilitate com- 
mercial transactions grew and was carried out mean- 
while by individuals whose favorite meeting-place was 
the Old London Coffee House, at the southwest corner 
of what is now Front and Market streets. William 
Bradford, the printer, was the proprietor of the place. 
It was the center of the city’s life and action, the 
resort of merchants and ship captains. It was closed 
during the occupancy of Philadelphia by the British, 
and its former patrons went to the Merchants’ Coffee 
House, at Second and Gold streets. Gradually stock- 
brokerage grew into a separate business, and it was 
not long before one corner of the large public room in 
the Coffee House was given over to brokers in shares, 
in bills of exchange, in promissory notes, ete. Finally, 
in order to have more privacy, these gentlemen engaged 
a small room atid formed an association to which an 
admission fee of $30 was charged. The records of 
those days have been lost, but the year when this 
occurred is supposed to have been between 1798 and 
1801. : 

This organization was called the Philadelphia Board 
of Brokers, and continued to meet regularly in the 
Merchants’ Coffee House until 1834. In that year 
the Merchants’ Exchange Building, at Third and Wal- 
nut streets, was completed. The brokers took quar- 
ters there and eventually purchased the property. 
The Board of Brokers remained in this location until 
July, 1876, when it removed to a brick building on 
Third Street below Chestnut, back of the Girard Na- 
tional Bank. The year hefore that the name had 
been changed to the Philadelphia Stock Exchange, its 
present title. The excliange moved again in October, 
1888, to the east wing of the Drexel Building at Fifth 
and Chestnut streets. In 1900 various banks and 
real-estate interests offered to donate to the Exchange 
the old Merchants’ Exchange Building, which it had 
occupied from 1834 to 1876. The structure was en- 
tirely remodeled and was formally occupied on De- 
cember 27, 1902. Recently the rapid concentration of 
the city’s business around Broad and Chestnut 
streets led to the removal question being agitated 
again. As a result, the new Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change Building is being erected on the north side 
of Walnut Street west of Broad, and will be occupied 
this year. It is a twelve-story structure, and the 
Exchange will use two floors. 

At present the Philadelphia Stock Exchange has a 
membership of 227. It has listed railroad bonds and 

















Where Philadelphia coins money—the Mint 


the days of William Penn. The City of Philadelphia 
has a similar “plant.” The compilation of these 
records has involved the expense of an_ incredible 
amount of time and money, but their value to the 
community at large would be hard to estimate. 

The Philadelphia Stock Exchange is the oldest in 
the United States, and ranks second only to the New 
York Stock Exchange in the votume of business done. 
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stocks to the value of more than two billion dollars. 
The total par value of regularly listed bonds and 
stocks of all kinds is more than five billions, and the 
securities in the unlisted department amount to more 
than a billion additional. The number of shares 
_ traded’ in varies between eight and ten millions each 
year, and the par value of the bonds from fifteen to 
thirty millions annually. 
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2oPMONG the first settlers of Phila- 
e252 delphia were many men_ skilled in 
Y the tanning of leather. They found, 
in the neighborhood of their new 

3 home, ideal conditions for carrying 
on their trade. There were great 
f forests of oak and of hemlock and 
o> an abundance of pure running 
water. Therefore from the very 
founding of the City of Penn the leather industry be- 
came an important one. As the city and the country 
vrew the plants for the manufacture of leather in- 
creased. Philadelphia became known as the leather 
center of the United States. It still retains that title, 
for it leads all other cities in almost every branch of 
that industry. 

Of late years Philadelphia has been famous the 
world over for the manufacture of chrome-tanned 
glazed kid used in the making of shoes. More than 
three-fourths of the shoes of this character worn in 
the United States are made from Philadelphia tanned 
leather. Not alone in the home market, but in every 
foreign shoe center, do Philadelphia manufacturers 
find profitable customers. 

Taking up the leather industry in general, a few 
ficures will convey an idea of Philadelphia’s standing. 
In sole leather the value of the city’s output is more 
than one-fourth of the value of all the leather of this 
class manufactured in the United States. The State 
of Pennsylvania’s statistics show that it produces more 
than half the sole leather of the country. This is due 
to the same reason that made the industry a success 
more than two centuries ago: the large supply of 
tan-bark from the great oak and hemlock forests with- 
in easy reach. 

In patent and enameled shoe leather Philadelphia’s 
product increased 472.6 per cent. in quantity and 
203.3 per cent. in value from 1900 to 1905. At one 
time it was said that this kind of leather could not 
be made in the United States. Now Philadelphia leads 
America, if not the world, in this respect. 

Philadelphia uses each year, in the manufacture of 
leather for shoes, two-thirds of the goat-skins that 
are produced on the entire globe. The value of its 
product from these skins is mere than $30,000,000 a 
year. The largest quantity of these goat-skins comes 
from India. South America comes next in the mag- 
nitude of its supply for Philadetphia’s needs, then 
\frica. A great many come also from China and other 
parts of Asia. Mexico fiirnishes some and the United 
States practically none at all. The explanation of this 






is that in the largest producing countries the goat is _ 





Leather 


a domestic animal and is an important factor in the 
food supply. Of these goat-skins Philadelphia im- 
ports nearly 50,000,000 pounds a year and pays more 
than $10,000,000 for them. 

A large quantity of colt-skins are imported also. 
Of this class of leather that is manufactured in the 
United States Philadelphia produces ninety-three per 
cent. The city’s factories also turn out a large quan- 
tity of leather gloves and mittens. 

Wilmington and Camden, cities that are so close to 
Philadelphia as to be almost a part of it, manufacture 
leather in such great quantities as to place them 
fourth and fifth on the list. Their product, in dollars 
and cents, expressed in round numbers, is valued at 
about $25,000,000 a year. 

About 15,000 workers are actively engaged in the 
leather industry in Philadelphia alone. The more 
than half a hundred factories represent an investment 
about $75,000,000 capital. 

One of the curious things about leathers is that the 
skins that have the finest furs yield the poorest 
leathers. ‘The hides are treated in tanning with a 
diversity of processes by which a variety of surfaces 
and colors is given. Most of these processes are secrets 
that are carefully guarded, because their discovery 
and possession mean millions to the manufacturers 
who own and use them. Some skins, after they have 
passed through the various stages of treatment, come 
out buff color, others various shades of tan, and still 
others are black with the durable glaze that has made 
“Vici” kid known all over the world as a distinctive 
kind of leather during the last decade or so. 

Patent leather used te come mostly from Germany 
and France, but Philadelphia is now turning out an 
article of this sort that is equal to the best of foreign 
manufacture. During the tanning process the hides 
are repeatedly dressed, japanned, baked, and dried. 
The baking consists in fixing the secret process enamel 
by heating it in an over at 140 degrees. The enamel 
is put on in thin coats and for cach the same processes 
are repeated, so that the preparation of a piece of 
patent leather requires many weeks of time. 

The great favor that glazed kid has had during 
recent years is due to the invention of machinery de- 
vised by a Philadelphian and backed by local enter- 
prise and money. There are tanneries in other parts 
of the country, but the fact that about nine-tenths of 
the country’s yearly output of glazed kid comes from 
Philadelphia indicates that there must be a particular 
excellence about the Philadelphia grade for it to hold 
its lead as it does. 

To a man with a knowledge of the shoe business 
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the mere term “ Philadelphia-made footwear” jneans 
everything in the way of quality and also of style 
As a center for the distribution of footwear Phjja. 
delphia is one of the most important places °) tho 
country. It supplies especially a large share f the 
trade of the Southern States and competes si cegs. 
fully with the shoe houses of the Middle West ©: thei; 
own ground. 

There are several firms that make a speci:'ty of 
the tanning of leather used for belting and «bout 
fifteen houses that are engaged exclusively ‘\ the 
manufacture of leather belting. The value of the prog. 
uct that the belting manufacturers turn out eac!: year 
is estimated at about $2,500,000. In the manufacture 
of leather belting Philadelphia ranks next to Ney 
York City, which is the greatest center in A)ioriea, 
As in New York, there is a Philadelphia leat dis. 
trict with clearly defined boundaries. It extend- from 
Race Street to Willow along Third Street. Practical. 
ly all the manufacturers of leather belting are |cateq 
in that district and most of the tanning concerns haye 
their offices and store-rooms there. Along thi part 
of Third Street also are scattered the Philadelphia 
branch offices of most. of the important beltine anq 
beit tanning firms in the United States. 

For the best belting that portion of the hide on the 
back of the animal only is used. This is the thickest, 
strongest, and best part. After the “ butts,” as they 
are called, have been tanned this part is cut out. It 
generally comes in strips about four and a half feet 
long and about two feet in width. These are not of 
even thickness and each of these strips is put tlirough 
a heavy machine which pushes and stretches ani flat- 
tens out the leather until perfect uniformity is ob. 
tained. Then it is cut into strips of the width re. 
quired. Each one of these strips of leather has to 
go through a smoothing and polishing process, If 
the belting is to be a single thickness of leather the 
polishing is done on both sides; if what is called 
“double” belt is to be made, one side is left rough 
so as to take the glue or cement that is used in bind- 
ing the two pieces together. 

Until within a few years it was difficult to use 
leather belts where there was much moisture. Damp- 
ness caused them to stretch unduly and the beits be- 
came practically useless before long, as the cement at 
their joints dissolved. This difficulty has been finally 
overcome by at least one Philadelphia manufacturer, 
The Alexander brothers have devised a water-proof 
cement that has more than doubled the field of utility 
for leather belting on account of its resistance to the 
effects of moisture. 
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O82 ROU total value of the product of 
EAS 3° Philadelphia’s presses is now close 


to $50,000,000 a year. Philadelphia 
is one of the three greatest printing 
and publishing centers in America. 
It stands pre-eminent in the manu- 
facture of Bibles. The first Bible 
et OSes ees? made in America was printed and 
PRALINE published in Philadelphia. In text- 
hooks fer schools and colleges Philadelphia is equally 
distinguished. It is a great center for books on law 
and medicine. Its general publishing-houses have put 
forth many epoch-making volumes in the course of 
their long careers. Both in the past and present the 
city has been famous for the excellence of its news- 
papers and periodicals. Of the latter there are two 
that have the largest cireulation in the world. 

It was in Philadelphia that the first press in the 
Middle Colonies was established not long after Penn 
had founded his city. William Bradford was_ the 
name of this pioneer printer, and the earliest of his 
productions was an almanae for the year 1687. It 
was in twelve parts, the year beginning with March 
and ending with February, as was usual before the 
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cighteenth century. The most notable issues of this 
and the subsequent Colonial presses of that era were 
pamphlets. These were generally on religious or 


political tepics—principally the former up to the 
carly part of the eighteenth century—and were writ- 
ten by persons who desired to give publicity to their 
strong individual opinions. 

With the setting up of the first press came the estab- 
lishment of the first paper mill in America, near Ger- 
mantown, by William Rittenhouse. William Brad- 
ford, the printer, was one of tie partners in this enter- 
prise. The Rittenhouse family was connected with 
paper-making on the banks of the Schuylkill until 
comparatively recent times. It was at this mill that 
the paper was made for the Weekly Mercury, the first 
newspaper in America outside of Boston, which was 
established toward the end of 1719. 

The next two decades were epoch-making ones in 
the history of Philadelphia publishing. Benjamin 
Franklin bought the Pennsylvania Gazette in 1729, 
and three years later began the publication of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac, which he continued for a quarter 
of a century. The latter had an annual sale of 10,000 
copies, a record-breaking circulation for its day. In 
1735 Christopher Sower, a German, began the publi- 
cation of a quarteriy journal in his native tongue. 
This was the first work of its kind published in a 
foreign language in America. He also issued a news- 
paper in the same year, and the first German al- 
nianac, 

\t that time all the type that was used was brought 
from Europe. Sower prospered in his business and 
necded type faster than he could import it. Generally 
it took about a year, from the time of sending the 
order from Philadelphia, for the type to be delivered 
there. So Sower established a little type foundry, the 
first -in the New World, and also began the manu- 
facture of printing ink. In 1743 Sower printed a 


quarto edition of the Bible. It was Luther’s transla- 





delphia as a Pul 


This was the 
largest work that had been issued up to that time 
trom any press in the Colonies, and was not equaled 
for many years thereafter. The business passed, in 
time, to Sower’s son, who, in 1776, had the largest 


tion, and consisted of 1,272 pages. 


book manufactory in the country. The large sales 
of the Lutheran Bible were responsible, more than 
anything else, for its growth. Observing this, Robert 
Aitken, in 1782, published the first American Bible 
in the English language. For some business reason 
which has been lost in oblivion, the venture was not 
a suecess, and Aitken lost more than three thousand 

















A Philadelphia publishing-house 


pounds. This was not a serious setback, however, 
for the business that Aitken founded is still in exist- 
ence and is still carried on by one of his direct de- 
seendants. The failure that attended Aitken’s venture 
did not deter Matthew Carey, another printer, from 
setting up a Bible in quarto form. Of this he is said 
to have sold more than 200,000 copies. 

From that day to this the printing of Bibles has 
been one of the great features of Philadelphia publish- 
ing. Philadelphia Bibles, of every variety and in 
many languages and dialects, have covered the globe. 
One concern alone—the John C. Winston Company— 
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issues the Bible in more than 600 styles, and the 
publication of the Scriptures is only one department 
of its business. 

Franklin’s press reflected more honor on Philadel- 
phia than the establishment of any other printer of his 
time. He was a great deal more than a printer. He 
ranked as the greatest journalist of the eigliteenth 
century. The Pennsylvania Gazette, established in 
1728, had but ninety subscribers when he bought it in 
1729, and was on the verge of failure. Under his 
management it prospered, and the magazine soon be- 


‘came a power in the Colonies. Franklin sold his share 


in it to his partner, David Hall, in 1765, and in 1805 
the grandson of David Hall became publisher. Upon 
the death of David Hall, in 1821, his partner, Samuel 
C. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles Alexan- 
der, and, in the summer of that year, they adopted the 
title of The Saturday Evening Post. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, in 1897, absorbed The Saturday 
Evening Post, which at that time had a circulation of 
3,500. To-day the Post circulates nearly 2,000,000 
copies a, week. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, which is also issued by 
the Curtis Publishing Company, was established in 
1883 by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. The first year the sub- 
scription list amounted to 25,000. This was quad: 
rupled in the next twelve months and again in the 
ensuing four years. Its present circulation per 
month is about the same as the weekly circulation 0! 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

The Curtis Building in Philadelphia contains more 
than fourteen acres of floor space. It is used ex 
clusively for the publication of these two periodicals 
and one that has been recently acquired, The Country 
Gentleman. There are nearly 4,000 employees in this 
luilding, which is probably the most magnilicently 
appointed structure of its kind in the world. One of 
its unique features is a graded school for the teaching 
of new employees. 

The publishing of medical books is an important 
branch of the printing business in Philadelphia. 
About a dozen firms are engaged in it, either exclt 
sively or to a greater or less extent. Of law-book pub- 
lishers there are about half as many. Of religious 
societies engaged in the publication of books and 
pamphlets there are half a score. Some of them have 
been established ‘close to a century, and a few of them 
more than a hundred years. In school and college 
text-books the list of publishers is not long, but. the 
houses in this line of work are all large and long 
established. ! ? 

In the publishing of books in general the J. B. Lip- 
pineott Company is the largest and the oldest firm. It 
traces its history back to 1792, when Jacob ./olinson 
opened a tiny bookstore on High Street, now Market 
Street. The business throve and finally passed into 
the hands of Joshua B. Lippincott in 1850, The first 
Lippincott Building was a five-story structure 
Market and Filbert streets which was completed 
about 1864. .This was the home of the company unt! 
1899, when it was destroyed by fire. Two years late? 
the new Lippincott Building, facing Was ingto” 
Square, was occupied. 
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$20 almost anywhere in the world 
>) where there are railroads and you 
) will find Philadelphia-built locomo- 
.tives and cars. The highways of the 
5; sea are thronged with ships of war 
and of commerce in whose building 
| Philadelphia has had a greater or 
less share. Some came complete 
from the yards along the Delaware; 
others carry the name-plates of Philadelphia manu- 
facturers only on their machinery. In every corner 
of the globe where iron and steel are fashioned into 
things for industrial use you will find Philadelphia 
tools doing the work. 

Philadelphia leads the United States, if not the 
world, in the extent and diversity of its manufactures 
of iron and steel. It is the greatest center for the 
production of locomotives. More than 20,000 men 
are employed in a single plant whose annual output 
of engines is valued at nearly $30,000,000. It sur- 
passes every other American city in ship-building. 
The ship-yards of Philadelphia and near-by districts 
cmploy a great army of men. The steel vessels that 
are launched there each year about equal the loco- 
motives in value. In the construction of metal-work- 
ing tools, and especially of great machines such as 
steam-hammers, power-driven lathes, planers, punches, 
und shears, Philadelphia leads the world. Every 
branch of the iron and steel industry, from the smelt- 
ing of the ore to the finished product, is carried on 
there. The value of the city’s annual output in iron 
and steel in all its innumerable forms is estimated at 
more than $100,000,000. This is nearly half that of 
the entire United States. 

Philadelphia’s machine tools are known all over the 
world. There are giant planers that will take an 
immense steel casting that has been tempered to an 
incredible hardness, and peel shavings off it as though 
it were a piece of wood. ‘The hugest steam-hammers 
in the world are made in the Philadelphia shops. 
Some of them will deliver a blow that will fall with 
the tremendous impact of the weight of fifty tons, but 
Which can be regulated so accurately that the hammer 
Will descend on a watch crystal and touch it without 
tracking it. Then there are shears whose giant jaws 
will cut through steel plates inches thick as easily 
as a knife goes through butter. There are testing 
machines of such exceeding accuracy as to be capable 
of recording the strength of a strand of human hair 
cr of many tons. There are bending rolls and presses 
of incredible power that take masses of metal and 
shape them into familiar forms in the winking of an 
eve, 

The manufactures of castings and forgings, of 
thains, of machinery for conveyers, for laundries, for 
shoes; the production of pneumatic tools, of cranes 
capable of taking up a locomotive or a big dynamo 
and shifting it from one place to another as easily 
as one would change the position of a chair in a-room; 
the construction of boilers, of nuts and screws, of 
roller bearings, and pumps and pulleys, are only a few 
7 varied lines that are big industries in Phila- 
deiphia, : 

One of the greatest. steel-works in the country is 
located in Philadelphia. It makes crucible and open- 

earth steel, ingots and castings, steel gun forgings, 
forged armor plates, locomotive tires and springs, and 
other forms of rolled and forged finished steel. 


The development of this vast manufacturing indus- 
try in Philadelphia is comparatively recent. Most of 
it has come about within the last half-century. The 
Swedish and Dutch colonists who preceded Penn in the 
settlement of Philadelphia searched the near-by coun- 
try for iron ore, but without success. Their experi- 
ence in their own lands had taught them the value of 
iron as an upbuilder of wealth, and they were eager 
to engage in its manufacture; but it was not until 
Penn’s arrival that the industry had its beginning. 

Penn was the owner of iron furnaces in England, 
and it was natural that he should do his utmost ‘to 
make the working of iron one of the important indus- 
tries of his new colony. But the ore could not be found 
near the new settlement, transportation was difficult, 
and little progress was possible. The first recorded at- 
tempt to make iron ore in the State was by one 
Thomas Rutter, who was described as “a smith who 
lives not far from Germantown, but who moved up 
the country above Pottstown and started the Mana- 
tawny forge.” It was at this historic forge that the 
stoves invented by Benjamin Franklin, which warmed 
America for s0 many years, were first manufactured. 

Probably the first steel-working plant in Philadel- 
phia was the “plating forge to work with a tilt 
hammer,” that was started in 1750. About the same 
time two smail steel-furnaces were established in the 
city: one at the corner of Eighth and Walnut and the 
cther “where Thomas Penn first lived at the upper 
end of Chestnut Street.” These furnaces were for the 
production of what is called “ blister ” steel, and were 
the only ones in the province -at that time. 

The manufacture of machine tools did not begin to 
be an important industry until early in the fifties. 
Up to that time each machine-shop was accustomed 
to build its own tools according to its needs. These 
tools were, of course, very crude in design and finish 
compared with the modern product. Then conditions 
began to change. There was a demand for machines 
of good construction designed on scientific lines to 
meet comprehensively the requirements they had to 
fill. This resulted in the establishment of several 
small shops for the building of such tools. From 
these insignificant beginnings sprang the huge estab- 
lishments employing thousands of men that have made 
Philadelphia’s machine tools famous all over the 
world. They are extensively used in arsenals, for in- 
stance, and range from the small machines required 
for making shoulder arms to the huge lathes used for 
boring and turning twelve and fourteen inch guns. 
In the steel-works where armor-plate and large forgings 
are made, the work is done by huge machines, some of 
them weighing as much as half a million pounds. 
Two of the greatest concerns engaged in this line of 
industry are William Sellers & Co., Incorporated, 
which has been established for more than sixty years, 
and the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, which repre- 
sents the combination of several concerns. 

The largest engines in the world, used for the pro 
duction of steel and iron, are built in Philadelphia. 
Among these are blowing-engines for blast-furnaces 
and Bessemer steel-works. These are so enormous that 
the power of the blast that they generate is beyond 
description. A single engine of this sort will weigh 
a million pounds. 

In -small things of great importance, such as ball 
and roller bearings, Philadelphia is also pre-eminent. 
One of these great establishments manufactures more 
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than fifty different types of these bearings. They range 
in price from two cents to $7,500 each, and are used 
to carry loads ranging from a few ounces, running at 
25,000 revolutions per minute, to 1,500,000 pounds at 
slow speed, and 250,000 pounds at 500 revolutions per 
minute. 

Another huge plant has grown in seventy years from 

a little saw factory where one man fulfilled all the 
functions of saw-maker, bookkeeper, salesman, and 
proprietor to one of the largest establishments of its 
kind in the world, which employs nearly 4,000 per- 
sons. One of the largest tin-plate-works in. America 
-—it is more than a century old—is one of Philadel- 
phia’s institutions. 
- The greatest and most famous of Philadelphia’s 
manufactories is the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
founder of this huge plant, which employs more than 
20,000 men and who built the first steam locomotive 
in Philadelphia and the third in the United States, 
was Matthias W. Baldwin, who started in life as a 
silversmith. ‘ 

The first engine built by Baldwin was a stationary 
one, designed for use in his tool-shop in Minor Street. 
This was constructed in 1828, and until a few years 
ago was in use in the great Baldwin shops. The 
engine had some novel features, and won local fame 
for its builder. About that time two locomotives 
were imported from England. One was for the Car- 
bondale & Honesdale Railroad and the other for the 
Mohawk & Hudson Road. This inspired Baldwin 
to design a locomotive himself. He built a miniature 
one, about the size of those used in the summer 
pleasure parks, and it was exhibited in Peale’s Museum 
in 1831. - 

There was a horse railroad between Philadelphia 
and Germantown in those days, and the management 
decided that Baldwin could make a locomotive for 
them. This resulted in the construction of “Old 
Tronsides,” which was completed in the autumn of 
1822. The engine weighed between four and five tons, 
and ran on four wheels which had wooden spokes in a 
cast-iron hub, the tires being wrought iron. Bald- 
win received $3,500 for it. 

The engine made its first trial run Nov. 23, 1832, 
and developed a speed ‘of thirty miles an hour. It 
was too light, however, and, the sand-box not having 
been invented as an auxiliary, the cars had to be 
hauled by horses when the rails were wet. Baldwin 
was so dissatisfied with it that he vowed he would 
never build another locomotive. 

It was not long, however, before he changed his 
mind. Within the next two years he built five loco- 
motives. Orders kept coming in, and he left his little 
shop in Lodge Street and bought ground at Broad 
and Hamilton streets, and there set up his shops, 
which now occupy nearly twenty acres of ground in 
the heart of Philadelphia. The iron-foundries and 
blacksmith-shops are at Eddystone, about twelve miles 
from the city, and cover 184 acres. The steel-works 
that supply the heavy forgings and castings, the 
tires, springs, and wheels for the locomotives, are 
at Burnham, Pennsylvania. 

Baldwin died in 1867, but not before the business he 
had founded had begun to assume great proportions. 
To-day the annual output of locomotives is nearly 
3,000, Logether with duplicate parts equal to at least 
a. hundred locomotives more. About 45,000 locomo- 
tives have been built at the Baldwin works since. 
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& were gathered about the round 
table which used to be in the 
Provenza’s smoking-room. Possibly 
PS) you remember the table. You will, 
@) if such objects as tables and chairs 
WS have little by little come to mean 
people in your life. The wind 
was blowing “ thirty-six thousand 
devils,’ as the Norman painter 
kept telling us. The Provenza writhed. When a sky- 
scraper wave caught her amidships, she staggered, wal- 
lowed, trembled, and then an instant stopped stock 
still, like some monster steel leviathan out of which 
a titanic blow had finally knocked the hot steam 
breath. 

Many of the stewards were sick, most of the pas- 
sengers; but the little company at the round table 
had seen so much rough weather, both real and figura- 
tive, that they were sipping their coffee as usual and 
calmly waiting for the time to turn in, 

Somebody proposed the telling of lives—I do not 
remember whether it was the Brazilian balloonist or 
the Italian prima donna. But as soon as the sugges- 
tion was made, we all looked toward one of our group 
whom we had come to designate as “ the man with the 
eyes.” We had crossed with him frequently, yet none 
of us knew him. Latin celebrities like to travel incog- 
nito. That is why I choose a Latin boat. It is inter- 
esting to discover, four days out, that the man you 
took for a professional gambler is one of the French 
Korty and the greatest Egyptologist in the world; or 
that plain Mr. Peter Tribble, who has been giving you 
a light from,his cigar, is none other than the Duke 
of Palermo. But we had never made out the identity 
of the old man with the eyes. He was from the Latin 
part of Europe. His eyes told us that. But his eyes 
mednt more than Rome. Out of the old man’s lus- 
trous, black-velvet eves there came something more 
than race; there issued a glow which was so inex- 
pressibly soft, and yet so marvelously clear, that de- 
spite the paradox involved you could not help thinking 
of black sunshine—of a pitch-dark summer night, lit 
up to brightness by tremendous love. As by common 
consent, therefore, we all looked toward the old gentle- 
man, mutely asking for the story of his life. He in 
turn looked round the table at us, letting his remark- 
able eyes for just an instant dwell searchingly upon 
each of us. He did not seem to like the appearance 
of the Asturian toreador—a gentleman of millions, 
who wore silver ecar-rings and had the right to keep 
his hat on in the presence of the King of Spain. Nor 
am I sure the old gentleman was favorably impressed 
hy my looks. But he finally forgave the bull-fighter’s 
car-rings and my own murderous red whiskers. 

“ All right,” he agreed, in French. “I will tell 
you about a little thing I carry with me—”’ And it 
inust have been the Italian prima donna who had pro- 
posed the story, for the old man reached over and 
patted her on the head: “She was a bit like you,” 
he explained. ‘ She was seventeen, I was six, and that 
Was seventy years ago.” 

The Norman painter heaved a sigh, made the sign 
of the cross, and then fell to arranging his pillow and 
rugs with all the slow solemnity of an old bachelor 
about to go to bed. But the painter’s dismal prepara- 
tions did not disturb our story-teller: 

“Would any of you believe,’ he asked, “that a 
likeness could live in the heart seventy years? Well, 
it can. When TF go below—you all know what I mean— 
Ili take her with me. She is here to-night... .” In 
making the broad Latin gesture to indicate his heart, 
the old traveler slightly pulled aside his coat; and I 
saw there a diamond cross, such as governments only 
would confer, T wondered if he were a retired diplo- 
mat. Already having noticed that his French had the 
Tusean accent, I began to rummage among my Italian 
reminiscences. Meanwhile he had beckoned to the 
smoking-room steward: 

“Pierre.” he ordered, “bring the company what 
they will take.” Then he warned us: “I am seventy- 
six. The older a man is the less he sleeps. As your 
time to turn in comes around, you must not hesitate 
to leave me. The voungest will go first. the oldest 
last. I can quite well finish my story with Pierre. 
He has to stay up, he’s paid to listen—” 
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By RICHARD FISGUILL 





“Well, now, I’m going to hear it all!” the prima 
donna declared. “You said she looked like me—” 
Whereupon a celebrated soprano took possession of a 
celebrated painter’s pillow and proceeded to make 
herself comfortable. The Norman did not sigh, he 
grunted. Italy was devastating France. The old 
Tuscan flashed his eyes round the table, and then 
took up his narrative: 

“Tf I had had a mother, the thing would not have 
happened to me. Nor could it have taken place any- 
where else except in a black country and a distant 
colony. Men are as dependent as plants upon their 
surroundings. And a man’s surroundings are both 
spiritual and physical. You cannot live on bread 
alone. Bread is the soil. But light and heat and 
moisture—they, transposed, are the subtle spiritual 
influences upon which human destiny must also depend. 
I was sown in poverty and grief. My father was as 
poor as the land he tilled; as silent, almost, as the 
garden mound which had been made for his young 
wife and my poor mother—whom I never knew. By 
day I stayed with my father in the fields, watching 
sweat drop like tears from his brow. I listened to 
the droning of unseen insects: they had hidden from 
the sun and were murmuring, as I thought, like 
father, at their parched and hopeless destiny. Some- 
times, rising out of the immensity of our little 
island’s deep-toned silence, a moan came in from the 
sea which distant storms had agitated. These sea 
notes fell straight from the sky, as from a cathedral 
dome, rolled well-nigh visible from hill to hill in soft, 
low-waving echoes, then hushed, and died.” 

“*Cielo e mar...” broke from the Italian prima 
donna’s rounded lips—like an invisible silver arrow 
shot from a _heart-string. The scoffing Norman 
painter, true to his race, tried to hide his admiration 
with a jeering smile, could not, and then hid his face 
behind his rug. The glow in the old Tuscan’s eyes 
grew darker and brighter. 

“Yes, sky and sea,’ he repeated, translating the 
first three words of the prima donna’s exquisite Italian 
song. Then he took us back to his island colony: “I 
saw black men only,” he told us, ‘and black women. 
I thought that my father and I were the only white 
people in the world. I played with black children. 
A black breast had nursed me. But that white mother 
of mine, whom I had never known, lived on with me 
in the shape of an indefinable influence. 

“Tt must be bitter for a woman to hear God’s 
summons just after she has brought her baby into the 
world—to leave that bit of herself behind in such a 
helpless state, and, dying, to hear her baby crying for 
her breast! No death can be harder than that. And 
these hard things, these bitter sacrifices—whether it 
come from God’s great pity or His inevitable justice— 
produce spiritual reactions and work out not infre- 
quently what men call marvelous things. My mother’s 
death was too hard. God grew sorry, and let her 
come back to earth for me.” 

Jammed in between a wave and a wall of water, the 
Provenza had stopped just as she dipped. No longer 
silenced by water pressure, the accelerated screws 
gave forth a clatter which rose sharp and clear above 
the thousand ship-noises of a storm. It sounded as 
if the sea were jeering. The Norman held his peace. 
Then the ship settled down, took up her rhythmic 
panting, and man-fashioned steel blades churned 
waves into foam. We looked toward our host of the 
evening. 

“T was six when I started to school,” he resumed. 
“Tt was a country school, several miles distant from 
where we lived. I rode behind a black man, on a 
horse which could pace. At eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing he took me to school. He came back for me at 
four in the afternoon. This black man was a giant; 
he had a crinkly beard; and when T rode behind him 
I held on to his belt—an old saddle-girth. You see 
how I remember little things! I’m afraid memory is 
the only talent I have. Benevolent critics have 
thought I possessed other qualities; but as I survey 
my life-work I am obliged to confess that I owe 
everything to memory. I don’t think I have ever 
forgotten anything completely. And believe me or 
not as you will, I can look back seventy-five years to- 
night and still see the jet-black breast which nursed 
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me as an infant, and hung like a black fold between 
me and the shimmering white image which as yet | 
could not make out.” 

The prima donna caught the Norman painter’s look, 
and warned him with an operatic gurgle. The Italian 
went on: 

“My first day at school,’ he remembered, “ passed 
like a dream. In all we were about fifty, of varying 
ages. And all of us were white. That startled me. 
My father and I would have to share the world’s do- 
minion with all these other whites! But as I was look- 
ing from face to face—in some such way, I fancy, as 
newly arrived souls in Paradise must scan the spiritual 
faces of the shades—I made out my mother, sitting 
there in flesh and blood, white as I had dreamed her 
and dressed in white—” 

“*Creatura bella bianco vestita!’?” broke forth 
the prima donna, unwilling to leave in a foreign lan- 
guage Dante’s sweet Italian measure, which clearly 
her countryman had in mind. 

“Gia,” the old man whispered. ‘“Gidi—” as soft 
as Dante could have whispered si to Beatrice. He 
continued: “When I reached home that afternoon, J 
ran out to my father and told him I had found 
mother. He was at work in the fields. I remember 
he changed color, tanned as he was. Then, leaning on 
his hoe, he listened as I told him about the beautiful 
mother I had found at school. My vocabulary was 
limited, but my joy was infinite. I begged my father 
to get my mother and ‘bring her home to me. _ He 
stood there in the field, leaning on his hoe, looking 
down at me. I saw a smile come to his face— 

“And do you know,” the old man informed us, 
black sunshine streaming from his eyes, ‘“ that was 
the only time I ever saw my father smile. .. .” 

A spell crept over us. We saw into the past. 
From the four corners of the earth we summoned 
to the middle of the Atlantic faces which had faded 
from the world. We saw our fathers. We reveled 
in our dead. Then the magician waved his wand: 

“ Next day, when the black man brought me home, 
I heard him tell my father who my newly found 
mother was. After the black man had left us, my 
father explained that the person I admired was the 
daughter of the richest man on the island and mucli 
too young to be my mother. He called some black 
children and ordered them to play with me till sup- 
per-time. I would not play. When I said my 
prayers that night, I made up my first original 
prayer. I asked God to give me my _ beautiful 
mother. That was not all: next day at school, during 
recess, I took her aside and asked her to be my mother. 
She did not laugh. I suspect you have all found out 
before now that the more beautiful a thing is the less 
it is inclined to mirth. She turned her eyes upon me, 
as if she were making a present. I received her look. 
She drew me to her slowly, as one who handled a 
precious vase, or as one upon whom a spell was work- 
ing. She asked me why I wished her to be my mother. 
I told her of my love. She glowed, and I was warmed 
as by a fire. I went into her eyes and lived one of 
childhood’s eternities. She kissed me, and I feel it 
NOs area 
“ We, too, went feeling kisses. Kisses which we 
thought had died sped back from the garnished void 
of time, found our eager lips, and made us sure we 
had not lived in vain. 

“T lay in her arms,” he said. ‘“ She looked down at 
me, not smiling—for I hate a smile. She looked at 
me wistfully, as I thought a mother should. I asked 
her how old she was. She said, ‘Seventeen.’ ‘Is that 
too young to be my mother? I asked. She did not 
know. I asked her if she were too rich to be my 
mother. Nor did she know that. I was glad with 
hope. As she put me down she said she would eni- 
brace me every day at recess. She did. And every 
evening I told my father, begging him to come to 
school with me next day and see my mother. Ile 
never came. But the black man must have broug)'t 
a message to my father. One morning, as I was start- 
ing off to school, my father told me I might go home 
with my mother and stay all night if she invited m-. 
Sure enough, she asked me that day at recess. I threw 
myself into her arms. But my heart sank when W° 
reached her home. Child as I was, I saw that her 
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le were above my father’s station. The house 
ed like a palace. There were servants, pictures, 
—opware. But after supper [ forgot empty things. 
autiful mother took me out into the yard. It 
dusk. She beat upon the shrubbery: sparrows 
out. Never since then has a play or opera de- 
ted me so much. I clapped my hands. She bent 

n. I put my arms about her neck. She sank to 
ii» ground, dropped warm about me like a cloak, 
mati) lay happy in her lap. She showed me a tiny 
<o which peeped at us through the dusk’s immense 
curtain of orange. I kissed the finger that pointed at 
{!. star. The orange curtain turned rose, turned blue, 
t:::ned black, and broke at length like a temple veil 
which God had rent asunder, one fragment slanting 
down to our valley, the other drifting off to sea. 
Night was come. The sky bent about us with its 
eturry whorls. Sparrows had gone back to rest. Our 
isiand was still. The sea lay asleep. Stars only 
watched. Listening, I heard two things: God’s voice, 
and the beating of a heart.” 

the old man reached our inner consciousness and 
mide us feel his message. The tearing clash of steel 
and water softened. Hissing cordage, flapping canvas, 
groaning pumps, and panting engines melted into 
harmony. And as we listened to a human heart, we 
too arose and heard the voice of God. 

“When it grew cool,” our preacher continued, “my 
beautiful mother led me into the house, and told me 
the story of a giant. With her own distorted shadow 
she drew the giant’s picture on the wall. Then came 
holy mother rites, which have kept so fresh in my 
heart, and so sacred, that I have never profaned them. 
My beautiful mother bathed me with her own hands, 
as if I had been her infant. She powdered me. I was 
six. Taking me in her arms, she carried me to bed and 
hid me on her bosom. I prayed not to go to sleep. I 
wished to lie awake ali night, my cheek against her 
breast, listening to her heart. I prayed to God not to 
let me sleep. I struggled against sleep. All the 
while I felt childhood’s irresistible sleep stealing over 
me like death. I struggled, clutched my beautiful 
mother. When I opened my eyes again, daylight was 
streaming into the room. I had lost a whole night of 
happiness! I fell to sobbing. That woke her. I re- 
member the look which came to her eyes, on seeing me 
at her side: she was wondering if she dreamed. ‘Then 
she smothered me with kisses till I laughed. I think 
my heart broke for joy. ‘Mother!’ I kept erying. 
‘Love,’ she repeated. And through the open window 
yellow sunlight straight from heaven slanted over our 
hed and built a tent of gold.” 

He paused, as if to give us time to go back and live 
once more an instant in the summer sunlit tabernacles 
of our earliest loves. ; 

“We saw my father’s black man come dashing up 
to the house. He brought black news. My father had 
died during the night—just how, I. need not tell. 
Thinking I had acquired a mother, and fresh as I 
was from ecstasy, the news did not grieve me. I was 
surprised to see my beautiful mother turn pale. When 
she cried, I held to her skirts and begged her to stop. 
The black man put me on his shoulders, my legs about 
his neck, told me to hold tight, and, getting on his 
horse, we galloped off. I thought of the story my 
beautiful mother had told me: I was riding a black 
giant through the air.. It was a wonderful ride: my 
heart and the horse, my boundless fancy, the wild joy. 
There must be spirits of this sort that are forever 
plunging through space. 

“The rest is unimportant, and grows blurred as 
my hour to turn in draws near. I remember the new 
mound they made in the garden for my silent father. 
When my uncle first saw me, I know he said: ‘ Why, 
you look like a dreamy little beggar!’ Then a train, 
a ship, the sea—and my island colony sank into 
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I remember the look which came into her eyes 


purple, slipped over the horizon, fell into the past. 
3ut mother was in my heart. I took up a life work: 
I began to write .history—” 

As soon*as the word “history” left the old man’s 
lips the Italian prima donna sprang to her feet. She 
had made’ out the identity of her illustrious country- 
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man. With the deep-drawn interjection of their com- 
mon language, she called by name the foremost his- 
torian of modern times: 

“Oh!” Then kneeling before him, she murmured: 
“ Maestro, kiss me.” 

And I saw the Norman painter try to hide his heart. 
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The Birthplace of American Insurance 


oz LILADELPHIA, the pioneer in so many 
ep] arts and industries, was also the birth- 

} place of insurance in America. The first 
i (ire-insurance company was founded there 
one hundred and sixty years ago. ‘The 

: 22) first life-insurance policy issued in Amer- 
ica was written in Philadelphia seven years later. 
sefore the eighteenth century was in its last quarter 
« Philadelphia company began to insure ships and 
their cargoes. Nowhere else were the people so quick 
to foresee the possibilities of each new line of business 
or to meet business needs the moment they originated. 

Nearly fifty fire-insurance companies have their home 
oflices in Philadelphia. Their business is nation-wide. 
Their assets aggregate hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Aside from these Philadelphia companies, all the large 
United States and foreign companies maintain offices 
in the city. There are 1,008 licensed insurance-brokers. 

‘The amount of fire insurance on property in Phila- 
delphia is about $650,000,000. Most of the policies 
are in Philadelphia companies. More than half the 
amount—about $375,000,000—is what is known as 
* pe rpetual ” fire insurance and is on buildings alone. 
lis “perpetual” insurance is a unique feature of 
this business in Philadelphia. It originated there 
more than a hundred years ago, and, so far as can be 
ascertained, it is confined to risks of Philadelphia 
companies in the State of Pennsylvania. 

‘luch of the fire insurance that runs from year to 
yevr in Philadelphia is on the contents of buildings. 
Such policies of this sort as are written on the 
Structures themselves are at the rate of ten cents per 
one hundred dollars per annum on the average. “ Per- 
petual” insurance costs twenty times that, but it is 
ull that its name implies. It is usually limited to 
brick or stone or other more or less fire-proof struc- 
tures. They are carefully inspected before being in- 
sod. The premium, which is paid in a lump sum 
m advance, averages about two dollars per one hun- 
dred dollars, but this single payment is the end of the 
matter so far-as the assured is concerned. It keeps 
the policy in force as long as the building that it 





covers is in existence. A partial loss does not reduce 
the amount of insurance. Only a total loss paid for 
a single“fire affects it. The fact that some of these 
policies have been in force for more than a hundred 
years speaks well for the permanency of Philadelphia 
building. 

The history of fire insurance in Philadelphia is 
interesting. There was not an insured building in 
the city until 1752, when the first fire-insurance com- 
pany in America was organized. A _ volunteer fire 
department had been formed fourteen years before 
that. Certain citizens of Philadelphia, recognizing the 
needs of their growing city, met at a coffee-house on 
the evening of March 25, 1752, and drafted a plan 
for their mutual protection against loss by fire. On 
the 13th of the following April these and others who 
had become interested meanwhile met at the court- 
house. There they subscribed to certain Articles of 
Agreement “for their own mutual security and for 
the common security and advantage of their fellow- 
citizens and others.” This document was called a 
“deed of settlement,” and for more than one hundred 
years all who took out policies in the company sub- 
scribed to it. The first to take out a policy—the first 
fire-insurance risk in the Western Hemisphere—was 
James Hamilton, then lieutenant-governor of the 
province. 

Benjamin Franklin headed the list of directors. It 
was he who originated the name and devised the seal 
of the company, which was called “The Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses from 
Loss by Fire.” The seal was four hands united, grasp- 
ing one another’s wrists. The title and seal have re- 
mained unchanged to this day. 

The “ Contributionship ” had the field to itself until 
1783, in which year, after some heavy losses, it 
adopted a rule not to insure houses with trees .in 
front of them on account of their branches interfer- 
ing with the water thrown in case of fire. The fire- 
fighting apparatus in those days was but little better 
than the bucket brigades that it superseded, and the 
streams thrown by the little hand engines were puny 
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and inefficient after a blaze had once started. A num- 
ber of persons considered this regulation unreasonable. 
They asked permission to pay an extra premium and 
keep their trees, but this was refused. The result 
was the formation of a new company along much the 
same lines as the first one, except that a policy-holder 
might have trees about his house, provided he paid 
an extra premium of from seventeen to twenty shillings 
and kept the trees trimmed to the height of the eaves. 

Both these pioneer organizations were mutual com- 
panies. The first joint-stock company was founded in 
1793. It confined itself to fire and marine insurance, 
although its charter permitted it to write business of 
all kinds. There are more than a score of Philadelphia 
companies now that make a specialty of marine in- 
surance, and many <aore that cover the field of casualty, 
surety, and everything else insurable. 

The first life-insurance company was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1759. It was a sort of benevolent so- 
ciety and was not open at the beginning to the public 
at large. Its title was probably the longest that any 
insurance company ever was endowed with. It was 
known as “The Corporation for the Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and for the 
Poor and Distressed Children of Presbyterian Min- 
isters.” No one minded such a lengthy name then, 
and the company prospered in such a degree that its 
usefulness was extended to every class of society. 
This pioneer life-insurance corporation still exists, al- 
though its title has been much abbreviated. It is now 
known as the Presbyterian Annuity and Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The first joint-stock company of the modern type 
was the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, which was founded in 1809. 
It did not receive its charter until March 10, 1812, 
and issued its first life-insurance policy and sold its 
first annuity bond in June, 1813. In 1836 it went 
into the general trust and banking business, and this 
feature gradually became so important that in 1872 
the insuring of lives and the granting of annuities 
were discontinued. 
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THE PROMOTION OF COLONEL 


ON THE 10TH OF MAY, 1864, UPON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF SPOTTSYLVANIA COURT-HOUSE, GENERAL U. S. GRANT, BY Pe 
YORK REGIMENT OF FOOT FOR SIGNAL VALOR IN LEADING A STORMING .PARTY OF TWELVE REGIMENTS AGAINST THE 
HUNDRED PRISONERS AND MANY STANDS OF COLORS AND GAVE GRANT HIS FIRST FOOTHOLD WITHIN THE CONFEDM 
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| RON THE: FIELD OF BATTLE 


Y VESTED IN HIM, CONFERRED THE RANK OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL ON COLONEL EMERY UPTON OF THE 121ST NEW 
FEDERATE INTRENCHMENTS AT “BLOODY ANGLE.” THIS DESPERATE ASSAULT RESULTED IN THE CAPTURE OF TWELVE 
WER ONF THOUSAND FEDERALS WERE KILLED IN THE CHARGE AND THE GALLANT UPTON WAS SEVERELY WOUNDED 
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How Everybody May Carry 
Life Insurance 


Tne very word insurance signifies pro- 
tection. That was from the earliest 
period the full function of life insurance. 
The so-called investment features, giving 
the same protection plus a cash sum at 
the end of a given period, increase greatly 
the cost per year for each thousand dol- 
lars guaranteed. This is high-priced pro- 
tection with a very important redeeming 
quality of safety of investment. 

It is a question whether the investment 
features have not done a certain harm 
in the loss of the original conception of 
insurance, in spreading the idea of a 
greater cost than actually pertains to the 
pure protection form, and in various other 
Wavs. 

‘There is nowadays no intelligent person 
who does not “ believe in” life insurance. 
The benefit of a perfect scientific develop- 
ment of this vast economic necessity has 
placed thousands beyond want. Blessed 
is he who has insured his family against 
the cessation of his efforts. 

The question of the day is not “Do I 
need any life insurance?” but “ How 
much life insurance can I possibly afford 
to carry?” 

The usual method. of paying a given 
sum in bulk for each thousand dollars of 
protection drains one’s resources to the 
extent of necessarily limiting the amount 
of insurance purchased. It is no easy 
matter for the average business man to 
pay several hundred dollars in a lump 
sum, and it is here that specialists have 
risen to the occasion. 

An insurance corporation of Philadel- 
phia has devised a logical solution of the 
problem. Premising the necessity of life 
insurance, laying stress on increasing age, 
the constant addition of cost and the 
danger of loss of insurable condition at 
any time, this corporation offers to finance 
several years’ premiums at 34% per cent. 
interest, while the insured holds the 
policy without reservation, to which is 
attached the company’s full receipt. A 
note, of course, is the consideration, but 
the agreement is so liberal that the note 
is guaranteed never to reach the bank for 


discount. Payment may be made by 
month, quarter, or year—a matter of 
personal convenience, The way is thus 


paved for the easy assumption of what 
is usually regarded a_ financial burden, 
but in whose benefits all of us are likely 
to desire participation. 

Chis novel insurance proposition is ad- 
vanced by a powerful and highly capital- 
ized corporation, perhaps the largest and 
most potent insurance organization in the 
world, outside of a few of the giant com- 
panies themselves. ‘The insured is there- 
fore the more confident of his investment. 

Over twelve million dollars’ worth of in- 
surance was written on this plan during 
the last twelve months. 


THANKSGIVING PSALM 


A Rhythmical and Grateful Chant. 








A teacher in a Terre Haute public school 
joins in the chorus: 

“Teaching is a business which requires a 
great deal of brain and nerve force. Un- 
less this foree is renewed as fast as ex- 
pended the teacher is exhausted before the 
close of the year. Many resort to stimu- 
lating tonies for relief. 

“For 3 years | struggled against almost 
complete exhaustion, getting what relief I 
could from doctors’ tonies. Then in the 
spring of 1903 I had an attack of la grippe 
and malaria which left me too weak to 
continue my work. Medicine failed to 
give me any relief, a change of climate failed. 
| thought I should never be able to go back 
in school again. 

“T ate enough food (the ordinary meals 

white bread, vegetables, ete.), but was 
hungry after meals. 

“T happened at this time to read an 
article giving the experience of another 
teacher who had been helped by Grape- 
Nuts food. I decided to try Grape-Nuts 
and cream, as an experiment. It was a 
delightful experience, and continues so 
after a year and a half of constant use. 

“First, [ noticed that I was not hungry 
after meals. 

“In a few days that tired feeling left me, 
and I felt fresh and bright, instead of dull 
and sleepy. 

“In three months, more than my usual 
strength returned, and I had gained 15 
pounds in weight. 

“T finished the year’s work without any 
kind of tonics—was not absent from duty 
even half a day. 

“Am still in the best of health, with all 
who know me wondering at the improve- 
ment. 

“T tell them all. ‘Try Grape-Nuts!’” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘“There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,.*, 
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OVER A QUARTER-CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


(Extracts from an Article in the Philadelphia Press) 











feet of floor space.... 





lishing world.... 


afavorable specteany 
Publishing Concern 


Bibles in the world. 





WINSTON BUILDING 


Home of The John C. Winston Company, 
Publishers of Winston’s Cumulative Encyclo- 


pedia and 2,000 other book: 


year to year by theissue of many new volumes. 


@ The John C. Winston Company has now passed more than a quarter-century of 
actual existence. It is now afactor in every market where books and Bibles are sold. 
At present the Company publishes and manufactures about 2,coo different books 
and over 600 styles of ‘‘International” Bibles and Testaments, including the ‘‘Christian 


Worker’s Bible’’ and ‘‘Temporal Blessings Bible.’’ 


© The most notable of the Company’s recent publications is Winston’s Cumulative 
Encyclopedia—a new and original work in ten volumes, which is kept up-to-date 
free, and which is within the reach of people of moderate means. 


The John C. 





« Publishers and Manufacturers of Books 
Winston Co. and the ‘‘International’’ Series of Bibles 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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@ The John C. Winston Company had its 
originin the year 1884, in the second story 
front room of a typical old Philadelphia 
dwelling house at 1009 Arch Street, directly 
opposite to where now stands the prominent 
Winston Building, covering 135,000 square 


G, For the first few years the publication 
and sale of one book engrossed the attention - 
of the new publisher. This book proved very 
successful, and other equally fortunate pub- 
lications followed which very quickly gave 
the firm a creditable reputation in the pub- 


G, In 1900 the business was incorporated, 
and about the same time the Company en- 
tered the field of Bible publication by seizing 
to purchasef rom the 
the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the entire stock, plant, and 
good-will of the “International” Series of 
Bibles—the largest line of Self-Pronouncing 


@ The business continued to grow so rap- 
idly thatin 1904 the Winston Building, which 
occupies nearly half an acre of ground in the 
S. heart of the city, was erected to meet the 

special requirements of the publishing busi- 
ness. The building and business represent an investment of over $1,500,000. Eve: 
facility for the rapid handling of the business of the Company has been incorporated, 
including not only the latest but also much specially built machinery. | 

@ Scarcely a year had elapsed after the occupation of the new building, when 
another large addition was acquired by the moet 
Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Company, successors to Porter & Coates, and a notable 
pedigree of publishers. This acquisition included a large line of Standard Books, 
Juvenile Books and other meritorious publications, which have been augmented from 


ase of the publishing business of 





Chestnut Hill Academy 


“Wuat I want,” said my friend in the 
Pullman smoking compartment, “is a school 
that will prepare my boy for college so ihat he 
will have a chance to enter without con: itions, 
A place where character is considered «1 first 
importance, scholarship a close secon, and 
inter-scholastic athletics a poor third.” 

“Well,” I said, “it may sound stravge jn 
this day and generation, but I do know of g 
school where they have the finest athletic 
equipment in the country, yet its headiuaster 
ranks athletics second to scholarshi;. and 
character-building above either, and is prouder 
of the annual record of getting eighty-five per 
cent. of his boys in college without con:ditions 
than of the long string of victories on the foot- 


ball field and track.” 


* * * * * 


And so it was that we began our pilgrimage 
to the Chestnut Hill Academy at Saint 
Martins, Pa. 

The school is a tremendous gray stone struct- 
ure with red tile roof built around three sides of 
an open court; one wing is devoted to recita- 
tion and school rooms, while the other two are 
the dormitories and the headmaster’s residence, 

Visitors find themselves first in a large open 
room about sixty feet square, with hardwood 
floor, very much like the office of a large hotel, 
At the end of the corridor on the first floor we 
went down some steps into the school chapel, a 
large square room paneled in oak with heavy 
timbers and dark-colored pews facing the choir. 
stalls and organ. The chapel is finished in 
= wood and the windows adorned with 

autiful stained glass. 

On leaving we noticed a brass plate with the 
following inscription: 

This Epiphany chapel is dedicated to the daily 

worship of Almighty God. As the Wise Men 

of the East once brought their gifts to the 

Christ Child, so may each boy here devoutly 

kneeling offer to the Christ his gifts of gen- 

tleness and heroism of service and of sacrifice. 

At the end of the long corridor opposite the 
chapel is the library, a memorial to C. W. 
Henry, who reorganized the school in 1895. 
This room is the handsomest in the building. 
On the left as one enters is a large fireplace 
with sunken hearth, showing white and clear 
against the dark background of the oak with 
which the room is paneled almost to the ceiling. 
Opposite the fireplace are the chess-tables, and 
around the walls are arranged volume after 
volume, set after set of standard literature, to 
say nothing of the countless reference books. 

On the second floor we found the rooms of 
the older boys and some of the masters. These 
are large single rooms containing a bed, bureau, 
and a few chairs. Each boy, we were told, oc- 
cupies a separate room. The whole school gives 
one the impression of a large expanded family. 

On.one end of the third story was the in- 
firmary, with its white iron cots and fixtures. 
A trained nurse is constantly in attendance. 
Going from here to the basement, we passed 
through large airy kitchens with the white- 
capped chefs and neat negro maids, and then 
through the laundry and engine-room, each 
spick and span and complete. 

A short distance in back of the school isa 
large stucco building, one story high, which is 
the gymnasium. It is doubtful whether many 
colleges have such a complete equipment. 
Connected with the gymnasium is the swim- 
ming-pool. This must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. It is a large, well-heated room, witha 
marble tank about eighty by thirty feet filled 
with clear water. At each end of the pool isa 
wing containing shower baths and dressing- 
rooms. 

A short distance away is another structure. 
Here is the baseball-cage, one room of which is 
large enough for a double indoor tennis-coutt. 
There is also a large armory basket-ball floor, 
a squash - court, shower baths, and dressing: 
rooms. Three athletic fields, one of which is 
circled by a quarter-mile running-track, com- 
plete the equipment of the school. 

This completed our survey of the equipment 
of the school, and it remained to investigate 
the more important “insides,” “ the things that 
make the wheels go round.” ‘It had always 
seemed to me that just as it was impossible 
for a river to rise above its source, so it was 
‘impossible for a school to rise superior in tone 
and spirit to its faculty. Therefore, the 
masters at the academy are men who have 
made teaching a profession and not youngsters 
who have taken up the profession for » time 
until they get something else. 

Last, but not least, the school spirit is excel 
lent. It is almost impossible to try and define 
anything as intangible as spirit, but what is 
meant is that indefinable esprit de corps whic 
makes an army effective or a school successful. 

*The school was founded in 1861 and was 
enlarged and reorganized in 1895 under the 
present Board of Trustees. There are tW0 
hundred and twenty boys in the school, about 
fifty of whom are boarders. ,*, 
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hobert F. Whitmer 


N no department of 
human activity is 
there found greater 
scope for ingenuity, 
daring and persistence 
than in the difficult 
but profitable task of 
gathering the rich lum- 
ber crop of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains 
in North Carolina and 
sending it out to the 
consumer in finished 
form. William Whit- 
mer & Sons, Inc., have 
established a record in 
this field that stands 
unrivaled. They have 
developed logging 


methods in the Appalachians to a very high’ state. 
Operators have not only overcome obstacles that in 
some regions would be deemed insurmountable, but they 
have overcome them in such a manner as to reduce 
logging costs to a point that enables Appalachian man- 
ufacturers to compete with lumber of the same high 


quality from any other section. 


William Whitmer & Sons, Ine., 


have adopted the 


methods and the equipment best approved by long ex- 
perience, have earned and maintained a leading position 


in the lumber industry. 

The company has acquired 
90,000 acres of timber country, 
upon which 1,750,000,000 feet 
of lumber are ’standing, includ- 
ing fine growths of all the mer- 
chantable woods. This’ tract 
includes the possessions of the 
Pigeon River Lumber Company, 
at Crestmont, North Carolina, 
consisting of a band mill, six 
miles of logging railroad "and 
55,000 acres of timber lands, as 
well as 35,000 acres from the 
Champion Fibre Company, which 
will be logged to another loca- 
tion. William Whitmer & Sons, 
Inc., have their main office in 
the Franklin Bank Building, at 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 
Philadelphia. Robert Forster 
Whitmer {is President; James 
G. Cs ampbell, of New York, Vice- 
President. John C. Arbogast, 
of Asheville, North Carolina, 
General Manager, and J. E. 
Craddock are in direct charge 
of the rebuilding of the mill 
and extension of the logging 
road at Crestmont, N. C. 

The installation and the suc- 
cess of this company afford 
proof that the most rugged 
mountain steeps cannot deter 
the modern lumberman. If only 
the timber is abundant and of 
good quality, he will go after 
it and get it out, no matter 
how lofty the hill-tops or se- 
cluded the deep valleys in which 
it grows. Nothing but pre- 
cipitous walls of solid rock can 
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WILLIAM WHITMER & SONS, 





withstand the advance of the logging railroads. The 
mountains of Haywood County, North Carolina, are 
as steep and forbidding as can be found anywhere, 
yet they include a fair proportion of solid rock, and 
with this help the needed railroads have been made 
possible. William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., have carried 
their roads up into the highest reaches of Big Creek, 
Cataloochee River and Pigeon River, and they are 
bringing out the magnificent hardwoods, hemlock and 
spruce, and manufacturing them into lumber and 
pulp-wood at Crestmont, N.C. They will probably extend 
their mills to other adjacent points in the near future. 

An installation of such great size and extent required 
a large initial expenditure, and this has been made by 
William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. The mill is practically 
being rebuilt. It will contain, when completed, an Allis- 
Chalmers eight-foot band mill for cutting hardwoods into 
lumber, and a double-cutting band mill for cutting pulp- 
wood, which will be shipped vid the Tennessee & North 
Carolina R. R. and an extension of that line to be built 
from Waterville Station to Canton, N. C. Crestmont is 
the terminal of the railroad, which cosnects with the 
Southern Railway at Newport, Tenn. 

The sawmill building, when completed, will be 61x 220 
feet in area, and will have a capacity of 125,000 feet a day. 
Three S. Moore dry kilns are to be built for drying bass- 
wood, buckeye and poplar (except panel stock). A shed 
will be built, 60 x 200 feet in area, with a track in the centre 
for cars, and a platform over it from which trap cars can 
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practically in- 
exhaustible a 
supply of 
woods and 
such efficient 
and modern 
methods, _ to- 
gether with a 
sawmill, plan- 
ing mill and 
yard facilities 
of the best 
type, that they 
can bring their 
product to 
market in a 
condition to 
compel the ad- 
miration of all 
buyers. Knowing the character of the plant of William 
Whitmer & Sons, Inc., the personnel of the management 
might easily be guessed by one familiar with the lumber 
business. Yet it is but a modest statement of fact that the 
officers and other executives of the company already have 
won so high a place in the lumber world that the organi- 
zation and administration of this company constitute the 
logical climax of their successful careers. 

Robert Forster Whitmer, the President of the company, 
was born in Hartleton, Pe ‘nnsylv ania, on January 25, 1864, 
and is descended from ancestors 
who were prominent in Colonial 
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Office of the Champion Lumber Co., 
Crestmont, N. C. 











days. After graduation with 
high honors from Lafayette Col- 
lege in 1885, he began his busi- 
ness career at Sunbury, Pa., in 
the offices of William Whitmer «& 
Sons, lumber dealers, of which 
firm his father, William Whitmer, 
was senior member. His ability 
and efficiency as to details of the 
lumber business soon won recogni- 
tion, and he was made Vice-Presi- 
dent of the William Whitmer & 
Sons, Incorporated, upon its in- 
corporation in 1895, when_ its 
offices were established in Phila- 
delphia. After the death of his 
father, in 1896, he became Presi- 
dent of this corporation as well 
as of others which his father had 
founded. 

He has conducted these inter- 
ests in a most efficient way, adopt- 
ing all new and progressive meth- 
ods that are practical, and he has 
developed many new lines of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Whitmer is also President 
of the Tennessee & North Carolina 
Railroad Company and President 
of the Dry Fork Railroad Com- 
pany, of West Virginia. This 
road extends from Hendricks to 
Armentrout, West Virginia, and 
from Red Creek Junction to 
Laneville, W. Va. It connects 
with the Western Maryland Rail- 








Sawmill Plant, Planing Mili and Storage Yards of the Champion Lumber Company, Crestmont, N. C. 
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be unloaded. A new planing mill, 72x 72 feet, also under 
way, will contain eight machines, including sizer and resaw. 
Horace Mason, of Asheville, N. C., is the millwright. 

Great as are these changes i in milling capacity, they are 
only commensurate with those inaugurated in the exten- 
sion of the logging road. In this rugged mountain country, 
getting the logs to the mill is much more trying busincss 
than the processes of manufacture. To bring down the 
timber from heights which to the ordinary observer would 
seem inaccessible is a problem to tax the imagination, the 
skill, the daring and the experience of the lumberman. 
The equipment must be the best. The locomotive must 
have power enough to haul a long train of heavy-laden 
cars, yet be not too heavy for the track and grades. The 
engineer who builds the road must lay out a route low 
enough to insure safe operation at reasonable expense for 
fuel; the curves must not be too abrupt. The entire 
logging railroad of this company is being relaid with 
sixty-pound steel, and switch-backs are used to maintain 
grades, which will nevertheless be heavy and constant: 
It will require five switch-backs on some of the mountains, 
in order to reach the spruce, which grows above the 4,500- 
foot level. To insure safety, a locomotive will be operated 
at each end of the train, so that, whether climbing or de- 
scending grades, there will always be an engine ahead of the 
cars. Standard forty-foot flat cars with air and hand 
brakes will be used. Steam skidders and loaders will be 
provided. With a solid roadbed, good bridges, ample 
rolling stock and a reserve of motive power and repair 
parts ready to replace breakdowns from wear and tear, 
the company is well equipped. Best of all the items in 
the installation are the spirit and efficiency of the com- 
pany’s employees. They are picked men. They are ex- 
perts, with enthusiasm for their work well balanced by 
long experience. 

One billion one hundred and seventy-five million feet 
of timber is a quantity that almost staggers the imagina- 
tion, yet that is a conservative estimate of the resources 
back of this operation. It is ample to warrant the con- 
siderable expenditure now going on in the preparation 
for the manufacture of lumber and pulp.products. . The 
poplar and hemlock of the valleys, the basswood, chestnut, 
buckeye and other hardwoods of the mountain-sides, and 
the mountain oak, chestnut and spruce of the higner ele- 
vations, are of the best in size an quality. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Inc., have so excellent and 
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way at Hendricks, W. Va. It is 
a large factor in the lumber busi- 
ness and it yields a handsome 
profit. ,*, 
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Lager Beer Brewers Association 


A Little Bit of History 


days live only in history and picture 
VW) books, but they played an important 
part in the social, political and military 
life of the then molding nation. Their 
history, their rise and decline, run along 
Lees with the State’s formation. Their 
GEVOIDYS .truggle for maintenance was an event- 
ful one previous to and following the Revolution. From 
the little brew house, with its crude method of brewing 
beer, that helped to entertain the gentry of Colonial times, 
the present-day structures, with their modern appliances, 
followed. 

It may not be general knowledge that William Penn, 
Quaker, Author, Preacher and Statesman, was the pioneer 
brewer of the great State of Pennsylvania. But such is 
history. About the year 1683 William Penn erected a 
magnificent mansion at Pennsbury, a few miles from 
Bristol, Bucks County, Pa. Penn enjoyed the reputation 
of being a generous host, and to maintain this standing he 
built malt and brew houses. In the early days of the 
colony some gentlemen of affluence brewed beer at home 
or in buildings adjacent. 

That the great Quaker appreciated a glass of beer is 
evidenced by a letter written in 1684 to his steward, which 
says that “Thomas Lloyd, the Deputy Governor, should 
have the use of his (Penn’s) periwigs and any wines and 
beer he may have left there for the use of strangers.” 
Before the Revolutionary War Penn’s mansion was 
destroyed, but the old brew house stood long after- 
wards. 

That William Penn took more than a passing interest in 
brewing is witnessed by another letter, written in 1685, 
which speaks of the erection of the first brew house in 
Philadelphia as a current event. The proprietor, William 
Framton, is described in the letter as “an able man who 
had set up a large brew house, in order to furnish the 
people with good drink, both there and up and down the 
river.’ On Front Street, between Walnut and Spruce 
streets, was located this brew house. 

It was under Penn’s fostering care that the infant in- 
dustry prospered for a time and made Quaker beer quite 
famous, and in all his acts and ordinances are indications 
that he had a decided preference for malt liquors. We 
have it on the assurance of Penn himself that “molasses, 
when well boiled with sassafras or pine infused into it,” 
makes a very tolerable drink. 

When Penn assumed control of his colony he probably 
found but a single tavern within his domain—the “Blue 
Anchor,” which was located on what is now known as 
Dock Street. 

Governor Gordon in 1726 deplored the decadence of 
brewing and the almost total discontinuance of the cultiva- 
tion of hops and barley. A few years later the law- 
makers imposed a duty upon molasses—primarily to dis- 
courage the manufacture of rum, and enacted several 
laws to encoutage the brewing of beer made of grain and 
hops. 

As early as 1733 rural distillation spread rapidly and 
the brewing of beer showed very little development; never- 
theless, it continued to be practised in the principal towns, 
particularly where the German element preponderated. 
Even as early as 1799 there were no less than 5,000 stills in 
operation in the State of Pennsylvania. Long before this 
period public attention had been directed by public writers 
and speakers to the temperate drinking habits which pre- 
vailed in most of the German settlements, and, naturally 
enough, brewing was advocated as a means of promoting 
temperance. Benjamin Rush, in his “Account of the 
Manners of the German Inhabitants of Pennsylvania,” 
speaks of these people, whom he praises for their probity, 
frugality, economy, love of liberty and country, as com- 
monly drinking beer, wine and cider. Many other writers 
coincided with him in his view. 

Following the brew house of William Framton came the 
establishment of Anthony Morris, built as early as 1687, 
on Front Street, near the structure erected by Framton. 
Anthony Morris was one of Philadelphia’s most prosperous 
citizens. He was the second Mayor of the city in 1703, 
and in 1705 he became Supreme Judge of the Common- 
wealth. He was succeeded in business by his son, Anthony 
Morris, Jr. About 1745 Anthony Morris, grandson of the 
first Anthony, built a larger establishment than the 
original one on Front Street, which located on the corner 
of Dock and Pear streets. Thomas Morris, of the fourth 
generation and son of the last Anthony, built a 
brewery at Second Street above Arch. He was succeeded 
by his sons, Thomas and Joseph, and later by his grand- 
sons, Anthony Saunders Morris and Joseph Morris. 
Following the Morrises came Francis Perot, who learned 
the brewing business under Thomas Morris, Jr. In 1818 
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he establjshed a brewery and malt house of his own on 
Vine Street. 








The third brewery to be erected in Philadelphia was that 
of the Gray brewery on Sixth Street. It was purchased by 
William Gray previous to Revolutionary times, and was 
conducted by members of the Gray family until 1881, 
when the building was torn down. 

One of the earliest breweries to be erected in Pennsyl- 
vania was in 1749, at Christian Springs, Northampton 
County, about twelve miles north of Bethlehem, Pa. 
The Moravians laid out the town in 1747, and the brewery, 
with a malt, house and distillery, was erected two years 
later. The record of the year’s brewing from June, 1754, 
to June, 1755, shows 599414 gallons of beer, and for the 
same period 759 gallons of whiskey were distilled—both 
products being consumed at the various Moravian settle- 
ments with their three inns. 

The brewing industry of Philadelphia has kept pace 
with the growth of population. Philadelphia enjoys the 
distinction of having been the cradle and nursery of the 
famous drink—lager beer. According to the testimony 
of the late Mr. Frederick Lauer, this honor belongs to 
one Wagner, who shortly after his arrival in America, in 
1842, set up a small lager-beer brewery in a suburb near 
Philadelphia. Within six years from that date emigration 
began to assume unprecedented proportions, the total 
foreign population increasing from 185 to 1860, at the rate 
of 90 per cent. This great influx of new citizens ac- 
celerated the growth of brewing and helped to increase the 
consumption of lager beer. 

In Philadelphia to-day there are forty-nine breweries 
with an annual output of 2,236,695 barrels (which does not 
include the product exported of which the Government 
takes no cognizance), employing nearly 3,000 workmen 
all told, with an approximate wage distribution amounting 
to $2,221,564. With this wealth of wages paid for daily 
hire Philadelphia is the gainer. 

Realizing that organization means union and union 
oneness, the Philadelphia breweries decided to organize 
an association for the mutual protection of their business 
and its dependencies. Such organization was effected in 
1862. Since that period it has kept onward and upward 
with the business exigencies of the times. It is an organi- 
zation composed of men who can rightly be termed true 
captains of industry, and whose affiliations in the business 
world are second to no other concern that dots the world’s 
mart. It is an organization with a purpose as fixed as 
the Northern Star, and its purposes have served the 
association well. Among the members the watchwords 
are Harmony, Union, Concord. Division, Internal Strife 
and Suspicion are unknown. 

The members are a collection of units, but working as a 
whole to shift the many problems affecting their business, 
and which call for adjustment equitably and intelligently 
worked out and adopted for their individual protection and 
mutual advantage. The association is up to the minute 
in affairs that confront the trade, and purposes, despite 
the heavy burdens, to be ever in the front fighting its way 
for that recognition which an honest public must eventually 
give to a trade which has the same inalienable right to live 
and flourish as have the other industries of the country. 
For the perpetuation of this right The Philadelphia Lager 
Beer Brewers’ Association came into existence and lives 
and has its being. 


Purity of Product 


The high ambition of the Philadelphia brewers has been 
to excel in the quality of their product. In the early 
days of jager-beer brewing, the inferiority of the home- 
brewed beer, in comparison with the German beers, 
militated against its use, but as the industry developed the 
American breweries of to-day have attained a standing 
for their product that ranks with any of the foreign im- 
ports. 

In this age of agitation for the enactment of laws de- 
manding the purity of food, drugs, etc., the clamorous 
voice of an indignant public has not been directed against 
the breweries, for it is generally regarded that it behooves 
every brewing industry to raise to the highest possible 
standard the purity of its product—no matter what 
expense may be entailed. Thus is competition a qualify- 
ing factor for the public good. The Philadelphia brewers 
have always responded to the demand for a pure product 
into the manufacture of which enters only the material 
necessary to produce the most nutritious, wholesome and 
healthful malt beverage. 

The Philadelphia brewers pride themselves upon the 
position they occupy in the brewing industry of the world, 
and they jealously guard the reputation that has come to 
them only after years of hard struggles, fraught with 
difficulties arising from a zealous endeavor to keep 
abreast with the tastes of an indiscriminately critical 
public. To brew a beer that will be palatable to the 
millions who drink beer is a task of tasks. The Phila- 
delphia brewers have ever been in the front rank, and 
they shall so continue to be. fighting for the framing of 
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laws protecting the public from the impure prc:lucts 
that are finding their way through every channel of ‘rade, 

The testimony of the Pure Food Department of Pe. nsyl- 
vania is evidence that the brewers of Philadelphia ar | the 
State are ever ready to co-operate in making the  ublic 
secure from the dangers of deleterious beverages. 

Those who have visited a brewery and watche:' the 
process of brewing know that the establishment is kept 
almost spotlessly clean, and visitors are at once impr ‘ssed 
with the truth of the saying that “when a brewer is ‘‘oing 
nothing else, he cleans and polishes his utensils.” 

Therefore, the brewing industry of Philadelphia an! the 
State of Pennsylvania fears no militation of the pure food 
laws of the State and nation against their product. 


A Big Bit of Information 


Very few persons are aware of the commercial greai ness 
of the brewing interests of the City of Philadelphia and 
State of Pennsylvania, its position as a great tax-payer 
to the Government and the County of Philadelphia, and its 
capacity as an employer of labor. The facts herewith 
given are from official sources, and they show thc im- 
portant standing which the brewing interest legitimately 
inherits from the general public, which demands through 
consumption the manufacture of malt liquors, and through 
which the rise and fall of any industry is unquestionable. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE BREWING INDUSTRY 
ANNUAL RECORD FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


ARE MINN 6 5 5 6530 10! cisvbv's ao sini boo wisi w telolere Maker $140,095,819 


a trai ids cakes Fe Kae ee eR eae hie e 9,959,944 

MEE ciel antes vas Wadler Sore ev ESOS ARCS SR OOS 8,521,948 
Raw Materials, Malt, Hops, etc................. 11,840,698 
Miscellaneous Expenses...............+2eceeeees 14,982,293 
Contributions to Church and Benevolence........ 234,481 
Number employed in the Brewing industry....... 9,347 


FINANCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE PHILADELPHIA 





BREWERIES 
eR I oo aio Gio oo ors noses v de bane eens $37,727,949 
Paid Annually for Support of 
State and Local Government.................... 2,264,398 
To United States Government................... 2,484,730 
| EASES Ete eis er Sy ee eee 2,221,564 
Raw Materials, Malt, Hops, etc Sees 4,403,291 
Annual Expenditures for various other purposes... . 3,469,289 
Contributions to Church and Benevolence........ 32,544 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT RECEIVED 


Ending with the fiscal year, June 30, 1910, the 
brewers of the County of Philadelphia paid the fol- 
lowing amounts into the United States Treasury. 





MSN E foe oc cetis Gis als! ous prose ease Qe ae Ra es $2,236,695 
ee ee er 5,100 
Dealers’ Tax ($50-$20) $50 wholesale tax and $20 
additional for privilege of selling less than 5 gallons. 3,570 
PANU ss cacy. os Cre hcaveepas eo rw ot wieray oe orale ppcv er BiateeeD $2,245,365 


PAID FOR LIQUOR LICENSES 


The total amount paid for retail liquor licenses in 
the State of Pennsylvania is as foilows: 


Paid to localities where licenses are granted . $4,496,869 . 23 








| ee aay Se ye Pe 642,409.89 
— ——$5,139,279,12 
Received from wholesale licenses......... $737,654.73 
Received from brewers..............+.++ 335,088 . 06 
Received from distillers ................. 59,328.25 
Received from bottlers.................. 66,451.97 
——. 1, 198.523.01 
$6,337,802. 13 


These facts and figures show that the brewing interests 
of the City of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania 
annually enrich the State Treasury with a great deal of 
money. 

The brewers, maltsters and distillers each year consume 
from the farm 36,500,000 bushels of corn, worth $27,000,000; 
62,500,000 bushels of barley, worth $42,000,000; 5,500,000 
bushels of rye, worth $3,500,000; sugar products, hops, and 
assorted grains, worth $16,000,000; and hay, oats, and by- 
products of grain, $20,500,000. It means $109,000,000 
paid for these farm products. Prohibition would rob the 
farmer of all this revenue without any compensation. 


“Now, I have always held that there may be and that there un- 
questionably is, such a thing as use without abuse, and that, there/ore, 
the total abolitionists are irrational and wrongheaded.”—CxaxLes 
DICKENS. 


“Prohibition is open to grave objection as an invasion of personal 
liberty. The right of the State to forbid the use of anything cannot 
be maintained. If it could, the case for abolition of private property 
would be much stronger than that for the abolition of the trafic im 
intoxicants.”—Professor Ropert ELiis THOMPSON. 


“Prohibition would mean the loss of municipal license fees ani the 
loss of taxes upon property destroyed amounting to $84,500,000 per 
year.”—Mayor Rose of Milwaukee. 





of Meth as 


“John Wesley, the found at p t the creed of 
nearly 10,000,000 Americans, said of the Georgia Moravians (all 
beer-drinking Germans) that they were ‘The only genuine Christians 
I have met.’”°—G. THomann, in American Beer. 4*» 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Nt ==» T is safe to say that the average pas- 
‘ senger, when traveling by rail, has very 
little comprehension of just what is 
required to produce, maintain, and 
operate the locomotive which is haul- 
ing his train. The motive-power re- 
quirements of the railways are becom- 
ing more and more exacting, due to 

. the increase in the weight and speed 
of trains, the varied nature of the service to be performed, 
aud the necessity of reducing the cost of transportation 
to the lowest possible limit. These factors combine to 





amike the work of the locomotive-builder most complex, 


because of the diversified nature of his product. 

When Matthias W. Baldwin, founder of The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, began the building of locomotives in 
Philadelphia in 1831, engines were comparatively simple 
in construction. Mr. Baldwin’s first locomotive, the 
“Qld TIronsides,’’ weighed somewhat less than five tons, 
and was carried on one pair of driving-wheels and 
one pair of leading-wheels. In order to provide 





By this means a relatively large boiler could be used with- 
out placing an excessive amount of weight on the driving- 
wheels, and the result was a locomotive which could 
develop great horse-power for sustained periods of time. 
The principle embodied in the Aflantic type, of placing 
a large fire-box back of the driving-wheels and above the 
trailing - wheels, proved so successful that it has been 
applied to several other types of locomotives. Two of 
these types have become specially prominent. They are: 
The Pacific type, having three pairs of driving-wheels, 
a _— front truck, and a two-wheeled rear truck; 
an 
The Mikado type, having four pairs of driving-wheels, 
a two-wheeled front truck, and a two-wheeled rear truck. 
The first of these is specially suitable for heavy pas- 
senger service, and the second for heavy freight service. 
For the heaviest class of freight service, especially on 
mountain grades, locomotives of the Mallet articulated 
ype are frequently used. In these locomotives the driving- 





varieties which are necessary to meet the special require- 
ments of railway service. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has now been in con- 
tinuous operation for eighty years and has built up a 
plant for the construction of locomotives which is the 
largest in the United States. The offices, drawing-rooms, 
and principal shops are located at Philadelphia, and there 
is also a large plant at Eddystone, on the Delaware River 
about twelve miles below the city. The Standard Stee! 
Works Company, an allied concern, operates a well- 
equipped plant at Burnham, Penna., and supplies The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works with steel castings, heavy 
forgings, and such finished products as tires, springs, and 
steel-tired and rolled-steel wheels. 

The Philadelphia plant covers 17s acres of ground, and 
consists of 38 buildings, having a total floor area of 38.4 
acres. The buildings are of modern mill construction and 
are utilized principally as machine, erecting, and finishing 
shops. The equipment includes nearly 3,000 machine 
tools, many of which are specially designed for lo- 
comotive work. Most of the large tools are driven 





better curving qualities the single pair of leading- 
wheels was replaced, in subsequent locomotives, 
by a four-wheeled swivelling truck; but locomo- 
tives with a single pair of driving-wheels continued 
to be built, and their performance was most 
satisfactory. 

As trains increased in weight and higher speeds 
were demanded, larger locomotives were required, 
and additional pairs of driving-wheels were added 
so that the necessary weight could be carried with- 
out overloading the rails. In this way the follow- 
ing types were developed: 

The American type, for passenger service, hav- 
ing two pairs of driving-wheels and a four-wheeled 
leading truck. 

The Ten-wheeled type, for passenger and freight 








by individual electric motors, and the material is 
handled throughout the yards and shops by electric 
and hyéraulie traveling-cranes. Two steam loco- 
motive cranes are also in use, and the buildings are 
fully equipped with freight and passenger elevator 
service. A special feature of the plant is the fire- 
fighting equipment. A well-trained fire department 
is maintained among the employes, and the build- 
ings are fitted with automatic fire-alarm and sprink- 
ler systems. Tracings and valuable papers are 
stored in fire-proof vaults adjoining the main offices. 

The Eddystone Plant is located on a tract of 224 
acres, and includes 26 buildings with a floor area of 
20 acres. The foundries, smith-shops, and pattern- 
shops are located here; also a large erecting-shop 
and several miscellaneous shops. The principal 








service, having three pairs of driving-wheels and 
a four-wheeled leading truck. 

The Mogul type, for freight service, having three 
pairs of driving-wheels and a two-wheeled lead- 
ing truck. 

The Consolidation type, for freight service, having four 
pairs of driving-wheels and a two-wheeled leading truck. 

Of the above, the Mogul and Consolidation types were 
first built by The Baldwin Locomotive Works, and the 
other two were early included among the company’s 
products. All four of these types of locomotives are in 


extensive use at the present day, although they were 


originally introduced between 1836 and 1866 

In 1895 The Baldwin Locomotive Works introduced a 
new type of locomotive which was specially designed for 
service on the Atlantic Coast Line, and hence became 
known as the Atlantic type. This engine was similar to 
the American type in that it had two pairs of driving- 
wheels and a four-wheeled leading truck, but in order to 
provide increased boiler capacity it ha:!} a large fire-box 
placed entirely back of the rear driving-axle, the result- 
ing overhang being carried by a pair of trailing-wheels. 





wheels are divided into two groups, and the wheels of each 
group are rotated by a separate pair of cylinders. The 
front frames are hinged to the rear frames in such a way 
that, when the locomotive enters a curve, the front group 
of wheels acts like a truck, and the locomotive can traverse 
the sharpest curves ordinarily foun in trunk-line opera- 
tion. By using this system a locomotive can be built 
to develop twice as much tractive force as an engine of 
the ordinary type. 

The above résumé of locomotive development has been 
given in order to indicate the variety of types which a 
locomotive-builder is required to produce. The list 
given, however, is by no means complete, as it does not 
include locomotives for switching, logging, plantation, and 
the many other classes of special service in which steam 
locomotives are used. Furthermore, for each type of 
locomotive there are a large number of different sizes and 





buildings are one story in height, and are of fire- 


Pacific Type Locomotive, built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the proof construction with steel frames, bollow terra- 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry., for passenger service 


cotta tile walls, and cement tile roofs. Ample 
window space insures abundant light. 

This plant, as far as its equipment is concerned, 
is most modern in all respects. It has track connection with 
three important railway systems, and contains a narrow- 
gauge industrial railway, with a full equipment of cars and 
locomotives. As the tract is adjacent to the Delaware 
River, docking facilities can be installed if at any time 
they are required. 

These two plants have a capacity for 2,500 locomotives 
per annum, and when producing on this basis employ 
about 19,000 men. At the close of the year 1911 the total 
output of the works amounted to 37,400 locomotives. 
These include a large number for export, which have been 
shipped to practically every country in the world where 
railways have been built. This constitutes a unique rec- 
ord, the more so because the development of the American 
locomotive, from practically the beginning of railways in 
this country down to the present time, can be studied in 
the product of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. ,*, 





The Elimination of Friction in Mechanical Construction 


RICTION is the unavoidable enemy 
of all mechanical movement. 

In the endless variety of mechanical 
inventions which have so greatly mul- 
tiplied human power, one of the most 
important problems has been that of 
overcoming friction, thereby increas- 
ing the efficiency and prolonging the 

= life of machines of all kinds. 
This subject has engaged the attention of scientific 
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done with either ball or roller bearings toward solving 
this problem, although the value of both these types of 
bearings as economizers of energy was well understood. 

With the advent of the bicycle, however, scientists in 
several countries earnestly attacked the problem of anti- 
friction bearings through the use of balls or rollers, with 
the result that by the time the safety bicycle had been 
invented, ball bearings for this purpose were made so re- 
liable that they became one of the most essential features 
in giving to that type of wheel the remarkable popularity 
it attained. 

From the bicycle industry the next important step was 
the automobile, where the service was much more exact- 
ing; through the research of engineers and experimenters 
interested in this field, ball and roller bearings advanced 
to a high plane of perfection. 

The natural evolution resulted in the application of these 
bearings to appropriate uses in almost every kind of ma- 
chinery, and their manufacture has now become one of 
the most important of modern industries. Such has been 
the development in this direction, it seems possible that 
at no distant day every wheel that turns will revolve on 
anti-friction bearings, saving from 25 to 50 per cent. of 
power cost. 

Occupying a leading position in this industry is the 
standard Roller Bearing Company of Philadelphia, which 
by constantly enlarging the scope of its production and 
adding to its manufacturing resources, now owns and 
operates the largest plant in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of anti-friction bearings; its product 
includes roller bearings, ball bearings, and thrust bearings 
for all mechanical purposes; steel, brass, and bronze balls, 
a axles, steel castings, and the famous ‘‘ Vixen” 
les. 

The mechanical possibilities of the different bearings 
‘nanufactured by this company can be better appreciated 
‘vhen it is known that they are used to carry loads from a 
tow ounces, running at 25,000 revolutions per minute, uw 
to loads of 2,250,000 pounds (1125 tons) at slow speed; 
they are sold at prices ranging from a few cents up to 
$7,500.00 for a single bearing. 

There have been many instances in the mechanical and 

lectrical fields where machines or devices were found im- 
possible of practical or commercial construction because 
of bearing troubles, and in many instances this difficulty 
has been entirely overcome by the use of ball or roller 





bearings, thus making possible the employment of appa- 
ratus which had been impossible before ball or roller bear- 
ings had been developed. 

Practically all the larger electrical machinery manu- 
facturers are specifying ball or roller bearings as standard 
equipment, having discontinued the use of plain bearings, 
either of the radial or thrust type; the merits of anti- 
friction bearings are also receiving attention and adoption 
in the general machinery fields. 

This wide-spread adoption of such bearings has resulted 
in a rapid development of this industry within a com- 
paratively few years, yet even with a plant as extensive 
as its own, the Standard Roller Bearing Company finds 
it difficult to keep abreast of orders. 

Sufficient data has now been compiled to enable the en- 
gineer or manufacturer to design ball or roller bearings to 
fulfil practically any condition of load and speed, as the 
laws governing the capacity of balls or rollers under vary- 
ing conditions are well understood, as a result of extensive 
research and the observation of bearings in operation. 

This company is prepared to submit designs of efficient 
bearings, if furnished with information giving weight to 
be carried, revolutions per minute, shaft diameter, limita- 
tions of space (if any), and purpose for which the bearings 
are to be used. 

In every successful manufacturing enterprise, as a basis 
for perfecting its facilities, there must be certain funda- 
mental principles to reach the highest standard of quality 
attainable; with this company these are, First—the use of 
special alloy steels, scientifically selected for the physical 
properties essential to the utmost durability and service- 
ability of the product. Second—an advanced knowledge 
of the proper heat-treating processes and their application 
to metals, commonly known as hardening and tempering. 
Third—mechanical accuracy to a degree surpassing any 
known machine practice. 

The improvement of steel processes to meet the peculiar 
demands of this industry has been given unusual attention 
and analysis by this company; the result has been the 
development of distinctive formulas of certain merit, where- 
by all of this material is made to order according to these 
exact specifications. 

With such materia] it has also been necessary to adopt 
the most progressive methods in the heat treatment of 
metals, to obtain satisfactory results. 

Completing the triangle of essentials above mentioned, 
mechanical accuracy within one ten-thousandth of an inch 
is stipulated in the fitting and assembly of all the finer types 
of bearings manufactured, which is accomplished by the 
use of gauges and sensitive recording instruments of the 
most delicate construction. 

Included among the company’s facilities are well- 
organized physical and chemical laboratories, where all 
incoming materials are subjected to rigorous inspections and 
tests, in order to maintain the high standards established. 

One of the most important departments of this business 
is devoted to the manufacture of steel, brass, and bronze 
balls; all sizes from ¥% inch to 6 inches diameter are made, 
in grades adapted to every known requirement; the daily 
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capacity of this plant is 2,000,000 balls, and the varied 
uses of this part of the product extends to industries of 
all kinds. 

Ball and roller bearings for high-grade automobile con- 
struction occupy a conspicuous position among the various 
types manufactured; these include annular bail bearings, 
taper roller bearings, ball thrust collar bearings, and 
grooved ball thrust bearings. 

Another group consists of journal roller bearings of sev- 
eral varieties, which are employed on shafting of all kinds 
to sustain radial loads; these bearings are made for shaft 
diameters ranging from % inch up to 36 inches; they 
are extensively used in the work upon the Panama 
Canal, for service in operating the gates of the numer- 
ous locks necessary to such a project. _ 

A special product which is of more recent develop- 
ment, but which has, through many exhaustive tests 
as well as the more decisive proof of practical service, 
demonstrated its great value, is the Standard roller 
thrust bearing. Many bearings of this type are in suc- 
cessful operation carrying enormous loads, the largest to 
date being 2,250,000 pounds at 100 revolutions per minute. 
It has been found in actual practice that this form of bear- 
ing will sustain loads much in excess of those which a ball 
thrust bearing of the same dimensions will carry. These 
bearings are used in all the large water-power projects, 
such as Niagara Falls, McCalls Ferry, Keokuk, etc.; they 
are especially desirable for taking the thrust of worm 
wheels, turbines, generators, exciters, centrifugal pumps, 
and similar machinery. Another class of mechanism upon 
which they are successfully used js propeller shafts 
on steam vessels; the result has been to increase the speed 
from one-half to one knot per hour, at the same time re- 
ducing oil and fuel consumption, saving wear upon the 
engine, and decreasing vibration to a minimum. Among 
the well-known boats equipped’ with these bearings are 
the Aphrodite (3,500 H. P.), the Hawoli (2,000 H. P.), the 
Niagara (2,200 H. P.), the Alcedo (800 H. P.), and many 
others. 

Another important service to which roller bearings have 
been applied with most favorable results is in car journal 
boxes, under patents owned by this company. Tests 
have been in progress for a period of nine years, and 
these bearings have remained in continuous service for 
five years, covering 250,000 miles, without repair or re- 
placement, and showing no appreciable wear. The result 
has been that cars equipped with these bearings start and 
stop easier, run faster and more smoothly, and with much 
less power than cars fitted with ordinary bearings. Two 
general types of these bearings have been developed—the 
long roller type, especially adapted to heavy equipment 
and fast schedules, and the short roller type, for a lighter 
class of service, and constructed to replace standard 
journal boxes without alterations to trucks or axles. 

In the production of automobile axles, while its output 
is limited in quantity, this company has been governed 
solely by the desire to produce axles of the highest grade 
as regards material, silent running qualities, and dis- 
tinctive design. ,*, 
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Ciement A. Griscom, son of Dr. John 
D. Griscom, was born in Philadelphia on 
the 15th of March, 1841. His rudimentary 
education was received in public schools, 
and after two years in the Central High 
School he completed his studies at the 
Friends Academy. 

The descendant of a family which has 
been identified with the history of Phila- 
delphia since the seventeenth century, he 
inherited traits of character which enabled 
him to take rank among prominent men 
of the city. His first’ occupation proved 
congenial and determined his future career. 
Upon leaving school! at the age of sixteen, 
Mr. Grisecom entered the old-established 
shipping-house of Peter Wright & Sons as 
clerk. He at once gave evidence of those 
traits which at the early age of twenty- 
two gained for him partnership in the 
business. Under his directing influence the 
firm began to purchase sailing-ships for their 
trade and the profits increased immediately 
and largely. More vessels were purchased, 
the business grew to larger and larger di- 
mensions, and eventually Peter Wright 
& Sons became the agents of the old 
American Line, one of the prominent 
steamship lines of that time. 

After this came the formation of the 
International Navigation Company (Red 
Star Line), accomplished through Mr. 
Griseom’s negotiations directly with King 
Leopold of Belgium, which company after- 
wards absorbed the old American Line. 
Mr. Griscom was elected vice-president, 
May 13, 1871, and president, January 4, 
i888, controlling and operating twenty- 
six ocean steamships, one of the largest 
fleets in the trade. 

The old Inman Line was purchased by 
the Company in 1886, and subsequently 
it contracted for the steamships “New York” 
and “ Paris,” in which steamers he was the 
first to introduce twin screws for passenger 
service in the North Atlantic trade, and 
which were so subdivided as to render the 
ships absolutely unsinkable. Through Mr. 
Griscom’s energy special Congressional legis- 
lation was secured which permitted these 
ships to sail under American registry 

An important event was the placing of 
the contracts for the ocean liners “St. 
Louis” and “St. Paul,’ which were awarded 
to the William Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Company, and the result 
proved that his confidence in the ability 
of American ship-builders was not mis- 
placed. In the Spanish War the United 
States Government secured the use of 
several of the Company’s ships, including 
the “St. Louis,” the “St. Paul,” the “New 
York,”’ which was temporarily known as the 
“Harvard,” and the “Philadelphia,” which 
during her. term of Government service 





was called the ‘“Yale.”” These vessels 
played an important part in the naval en- 
gagements, thus attaching to the boats a 
historic interest. 

In 1902 Mr. Griscom and J. Pierpont 
Morgan reorganized the International Navi- 
gation Company under the name of the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, 
with $60,000,000 each of preferred and 
common stock and $75,000,000 of bonds. 
This reorganization was undertaken chiefly 
for the purpose of acquiring the fleets and 
business of the White Star Line, the Atlan- 
tic Transport Line, the Leyland Line, and the 
Dominion Line, and bringing them all under 
one management, together with the various 
fleets of the old Company. The Company 
itself owns more than 100 ocean liners and 
freighters. On October 1, 1902, Mr. 
Griscom was elected president of the new 
corporation, but in February, 1904, he re- 
signed to become chairman of the board of 
directors. 

In 1889 Mr. Griscom was a delegate to 
the International Marine Conference for 
revising the ‘Rules of the Road at Sea,” 
twenty-eight nations being present. 

The Queen of Holland conferred the 
Decoration of “Knight of the Order of 
Orange-Nassau” upon Mr. Griscom in 
recognition of the perfect discipline es- 
tablished upon the steamships of the In- 
ternational Navigation Company. The 
particular occasion which instigated Her 
Majesty to confer that decoration was the 
rescue by the crew of the American Line 
steamship “St. Louis” of the passengers 
and crew, consisting of 212 men, women, 
ahd children, from a disabled Dutch trans- 
atlantic steamship, “Veendam,”’ which 
sank shortly after the last boat-load had 
left the wreck. Mr. Gristom has also re- 
ceived the Decoration of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor from the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Griscom was president of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers from its organization in 1893 to 
1903, when he voluntarily retired and was 
made ah Honorary Associate Member. 
He is also an Honorary Member of the 
British Institute of Naval Architects, an 
honor conferred on but three others at that 
time—the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia, Lord Kelvin of England, and 
DeLome of France. 

His position in the ocean-steamship busi- 
ness, with its inter-Continental traffic, does 
not occupy his whole time, a portion being 
devoted to Railroad and Banking interests. 

Mr. Griscom was elected a director of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Sep- 
tember 24, 1884, and appointed a member 
of the Road Committee, October 8, 
1884. ,*, 





THE UNITED GAS 


From the far West and the new South 
especially comes an insistent demand for a 
solution of the public-utilities problem. 
The cities of America are growing faster 
than ever before. The municipal problems 
of transportation, heating, and lighting must 
be met. Socialism won’t work in dealing 
with these problems. Municipal ownership 
won’t do. The corporation of Glasgow, 
Scotland, owns the 





IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


terments will revert to the city without cost 
at the expiration of the lease. The magni- 
tude of these permanent improvements js 
indicated by the cost. From December |, 
1897, the United Gas Improvement Com- 
any has expended to March 1, 1912. 
$16,874,589.74 for permanent improvemenis, 
all of which will belong to the city at tho 
end of the lease. The gas company co- 

tracted to expend 4 





water-supply, the 
gas-works, electric- 
light plants, strect- 
car lines, the tele- 
phone system, 11 
parks, 11 galleries, 
13 baths and wash- 
houses, meat, fyuit, 
cheese, and clothes 
markets, 4 slaugh- 
ter-houses, 4 hospi- 
tals, 1 cemetery, 
2,500 municipal 
dwelling-houses, 78 
public lodging- 
houses, 372 shops 
of various kinds, 49 
stores, 43 general 
warehouses, a farm 
of 1,000 acres, a 
gospel tent,-a golf- 
course, and thou- 
sinds of other pos- 
sessions. Nothing 
worth while is left 
to individual enter- 
prise. Result: the 
city of Glasgow is 
very badly served 
and is $1,500,000,- 








total of $15,000,000 
upon permanen; 
improvements to 
the property dur- 
ing the life of the 
lease, or a sum 
equal to $500,000 a 
year for thirty 
ears. For good 
usiness reasons 
the gas compan, 
has already ey- 
pended in fourteci 
years much oye 
the total sum ob}i- 
gated for the thirty 
years of the lease. 

Every feature of 
the plant in whic! 
the consumer is ii)- 
terested is under 
the constant sur- 
veillance of experts 
employed by the 
city. 

The company 
does business on 
the basis of the 
very best service 
for the very lowest 








000 in debt. Think 
of a municipality 
owing a billion and 
a half! But as long as men flock to the 
cities they must be warmed, lighted, and 
carried about by hundreds of thousands. 
How? By the administration of the public 
utilities on a proper basis maintained by 
private enterprise that treats labor fairly 
and gives the public one hundred cents’ 
worth for every dollar. 

The United Gas Improvement Company 
affords an example of the excellent result 
achieved by this plan. This company has 
during the last fourteen years furnished gas 
to the people of Philadelphia. The city owns 
the gas-works. The United Gas Improve- 
ment Company has operated the plant under 
an improvement lease since January 1, 1898. 
From the beginning of this company’s ser- 
vice up to the present the people have been 
well served. The net cash income of the 
city from this enterprise since January 1, 
1898, is $10,476,307.35. The United Gas 
Improvement Company is bound under the 
terms of the lease to make all improvements 
and extensions, and all of these costly bet- 


Samuel T. Bodine, President 





sum possible. 

Complaints are 
promptly investi- 
gated, and repairs are made at once without 
question or expense. 

At the expiration of the term of the lease 
the city will have an entirely new plant to 
lease or sell as it wills. 

The president of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company is Samuel Taylor 
Bodine, who was elected to succeed Thomas 
Dolan on March 16, 1912. Mr. Bodine was 
born in Philadelphia, August 23, 1854, grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1873, and upon the organization of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, in 
1882, was eleckeal sectetary and_ treasurer. 
Six years later he became general manager; 
in 1892 he was promoted to the second vice- 
presidency, and in February, 1904, to the 
first. vice-presidency. 

Randal Morgan was elected first vice- 
president of the United Gas Improvement 
Company on March 16, 1912. He was born 
in Philadelphia on October 18, 1853, and he 
has been one of the vice-presidents of the 
company since 1892. ,*, 
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C. H. Geist 


Tue C. H. Geist Company, with main 
offices in the Land Title Building, Phila- 
delphia, and branch offices in Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Wilmington, Del., 
was incorporated about six years ago to 
take over and operate some of Mr. Geist’s 
enormous financial interests. 

C. H. Geist, the president of this com- 
pany, is one of those remarkable men whose 
careers seem only possible in this great 
country. Forging ahead with remarkable 
celerity, and by the force of their big, broad 
personality they cleave their way to the fore- 
most ranks of men, rich in financial power 
and influence. Taking charge of great un- 
dertakings, simply by their untiring industry, 
ceaseless vigilance, and that unknown quali- 
ty which makes some men the natural 
leaders of others, they bend the wills of such 
to theirs, finally attain to all their ambitions, 
and become known as the foremost men in 
developing industries and other important 
operations which go to make up the won- 
drous resources of this United States. 

A glance at the life of Clarence H. Geist 
will best illustrate the truth of these few 
remarks. He has already raised over 
$100,000,000. All subscribers and stock- 
holders are perfectly satisfied. All his old 
customers are still buying and have the 
most implicit confidence in him. 

Yet Mr. Geist is still a young man, but 
he is one gifted with wonderful energy, mar- 
velous zeal, and that all-compelling force 
drawing men to him, and with unbounded 
confidence in every project he proposes to 
put into operation. 

Mr. Geist was born at La Porte, Ind., 
January 10, 1868. Like a good many men 
who have attained celebrity in financial 
circles, he spent the first twenty-five years 
of his ‘ife in the rugged work of the farm. 
From that experience he draws the robust 
physical vitality so necessary to him in his 
vast business undertakings of later years. 

From stock-raising he went for a short 
Period into railroading. Then he started 
into the real-estate business in Chicago, at 
the time of one of its profitable booms. 
This laid the base of his fortune. Nine years 
4g0, after winding up several successful deals 
M real estate, Mr. Geist’s alert business 
knowl ige was drawn to the field in gas and 
electric properties. He entered it with his 


‘York finance. 








usual keen and alert vigor. Beginning with 
the building and operating of a gas-plant at 
Blue Island, Ill., to-day he has beconie a re- 
markable force in his chosen field of ac- 
tivities, and has become the owner of a long 
list of gas and electric-light and power plants. 

The secret of Mr. Geist’s phenomenal fi- 
nancial success lies in the fact that he thor- 
oughly believes in the care atid upbuilding 
of all properties under his management, and 
the ultimate increase in the value of their 
securities, believing there is much greater 
profit to be gained from putting each property 
on a sure and sound basis than from fi- 
nancial manipulation. 

Then Mr. Geist has adopted the sound 
motto, “Try to become acquainted with the 
public and please. the public,” which is the 
exact reversal of the famous saying of a dis- 
tinguished personage in the world of New 
“Give the public a square 
deal” is another favorite of Mr. Geist. 
These two excellent maxims guiding his 
every action through his active business life, 
have been resultant of a wonderful success 
for Mr. Geist. 

Although a native of Indiana, Mr. Geist 
can trace his ancestry to the soil of Penn- 
sylvania, his progenitors coming from North- 
umberland County. A widely traveled man, 
Mr. Geist has conceived a great love 
for Philadelphia, and here he intends to 
make his home in future years, as he has for 
several past ones, with the exception of one 
year spent in Chicago. But the lure of the 
City of Brotherly Love was strong within 
him. He returned, establishing a home—a 
handsome and ornamental house in Over- 
brook, one of the beautiful suburbs of the 
fair city on the Delaware. 

Mr. Geist has joined the membership of 
the Racquet and Manufacturers’ Clubs, atid 
also the Philadelphia Country Club and 
Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, where he 
indulges in the healthfyl and invigorating 
game of golf. With his commanding perso- 


nality and forceful equipment Mr. Geist is sure" 


to prove a decided acquisition.to the social 
life of Philadelphia, while, owing to his re- 
markable financial acumen, the eyes of the 
business world are upon him. There is little 
doubt he will become one of the strongest 
and most popular influences in the city of 
his adoption—Philadelphia. ,*, 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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GEORGE D. McCREARY, 
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WILLIAM P. SINNETT, 
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of Maryland 
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HERMAN HOOPES, Resident Vice President 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1911 


Resources . 7 . $8,133,000.57 
Capital Stock - - - . 2,000,000. 
Surplus - 4 * * * 2,818,481 .42 














Bank of North America 


Tue Bank of North America, 305-309 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is notable 
as the oldest bank in America. It was char- 
tered by Congress in 1781 and was made a 
national bank in 1864, 

its officers are: H. G. Michener, pres- 
ident; S. D. Jordan, cashier; Wm. J. 
Murphy, assistant cashier; Richard S. Mc- 
Kinley, assistant cashier; Chas. M. Prince, 
assistant cashier. The Board of Directors in- 
clude the following highly influential and 
representative Philadelphians: Clement A. 
Griscom, T. C. Search, Wm. D. Winsor. 
Charles H. Harding, H. G. Michener, L. K. 
Passmore, J. P. Green, Wm. F. Read, C. C. 
Febiger, J. H. Cummings, W. P. Simpson, 
and R. L. Montgomery. 

Its capital is $1,000,000.00; surplus, $2,- 
250,000.00; and undivided profits, $485,848.50. 

One does not expect romance to be around 
such a prosaic concern as a banking institu- 
tion, but decidedly it does exist about this fi- 
nancial center on account of its venerable age, 
the fact that it came into existence at the birth 
of the nation and was the first establishment 
whereby a circulating medium made victory 
possible to Washington and the Continental 
Army. Furthermore, this bank has never had 
a run or other investigations than stated. It 
has never suspended specie payment except 
during the Rebellion in common with other in- 
stitutions and the government, never passed 
yearly dividends, and in war time has always 
bought government bonds and sold them in 
its own counting-rooms. 

The first beginning of this bank resulted 
from a meeting of patriotic Philadelphians in 
the summer of 1780 at the London Coffee 
House, a famous resort of the quaint city of the 
Quakers. Morris, “‘the financier of the Revo- 
lution,” and Hamilton were present. They 
formed the Pennsylvania Bank, a small affair. 
Most of the stockholders of this enterprise 
later went into the venture named the 
“Bank of North America,” which was organ- 
ized and its charter granted the following 
year—1781—by the Continental Congress. 
Morris, beside owning nearly $40,000 worth 
of stock, promptly secured the subscription on 
account of the United States of about $254,000, 
being the specie lately sent from France. 

The bank being thus successfully launched 
has gone on in the even tenor of its way down 
to the present day. But what genius and 
great devotion were necessary to bring order 
out of the chaotic condition of those days! 
Fortunately for the country Morris and _ his 
confreres had plenty of both. By its capital 
the State. and nation have often been accom- 
modated and public and charitable enter- 
prises have been given generous aid. ,*, 














he German-American 
ritle and Trust Company 

OrGanizep October 22, 1885, and incor- 
porated November 30, 1885, as the German- 
American Title Insurance, Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company, its name was changed in 
November, 1887, to the German-American 
Title and Trust Company. 

The first business offices of the company were 
at 428 Chestnut Street, where, December 14, 
1885, the business commenced. John A. Bickel, 
F. H. Hahn, William H. Staake, W. R. Muckle, 
James Alcorn, and others were the organizers 
of the company, which was capitalized at 
$500,000. The original capital of $500,000 has 
remained unchanged, while surplus and profits 
account is now over $388,000—with deposits 
of $2,200,000 and trust funds over $1,500,000. 

Dividends of 3 per cent. per annum were 
paid from 1899 to 1907, when they were in- 
creased to the present rate, 5 per cent. 

In January, 1888, a removal to the northeast 
corner of Broad and Arch streets was found 
necessary, due to the increase in the volume 
of business. There spacious offices were found 
for the company, which has established a 
permanent home. Alterations were made at 
various times in the interior of the bank, 
notably in 1904, when an entirely new banking 
room was constructed. 

The first president of the company was 
W. R. Muckle, with John A. Bickel as vice- 
president and actuary and William E. Knowles 
as secretary In June, 1902, the present man- 
agement took charge of the company’s affairs 
and since then it has prospered greatly. 

Present officers and directors are: President, 
Lewis R. Dick; vice-presidents, Wendell P. 
Bowman and W. D. Disston; secretary and 
treasurer, Frederick H. Hahn; trust. officer, 
John N. Fort, Jr. Directors: William Disston, 
Samuel Biddle, Wendell P. Bowman, Fred’k 
H. Habn, L. R. Dick, Jacob S. Disston, Frank 
Disston, G. C. Seidell, Henry Disston, Edwin 
L. Rabon, Henry Bain, Jr., W. D. Disston, 
O. C. Schmidt, J. E. Caldwell, and W. M. 


Churchman. ,*, 
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Safes to rent in Burglar Proof 
Vaults. 
A. A. JACKSON, 
Vice-President 
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Surplus - $4,000,000 
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SAMUEL Y. HEEBNER, President 


JOHN STORY JENKS, 
EDMUND D. SCHOL 
SAMUEL E. CARTER, 


Vice-Pres’t, pro tem, 


EY, Secretary 
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DIRECTORS 
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Samuel Y. Heebner 
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William L. Du Bois 
John Story Jenks 


William W. Frazier 
Edward T. Stotesbury 


Levi L. Rue 
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THE OLDEST TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
Incorporated 1876 


The Real Estate Title Insurance and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia 


523 CHESTNUT STREET 


Across from Independence Hall 


Capital, full paid- - - 


- $1,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits,earned 1,200,000.00 


We originated Title Insurance and have issued nearly 150,000 policies. We 
have a complete and fully equipped plant and are enabled to insure titles with 


accuracy and promptness. 


We execute trusts of every description. 


We become surety for fiduciaries. 
We lend money on Instalment and 
collaterals. 


— Mortgages, and on approved 


We receive money on deposit and allow interest thereon and are in the 


Philadelphia Clearing House Association. 


We rent safes in our burglar-proof vaults. 


President, EMIL ROSENBERGER 
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DIRECTORS 
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William C. Sproul 
Charlton Yarnall 
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John P. Crozer 
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West End Trust Co. 


Tue West End Trust and Safe Depo-it Cy 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., was chartered 
February 24, 1891. It began busine March 
16, 1891, at 2020 Chestnut Street, haying 
purchased the property from the Gir: >. 'T rust 
Company, which formerly occupied i! . 

Trust companies are the outcome of oder 
up-to-date business methods. In ear!» yea, 
simpler manners prevailed, but with (! «rise Pe 
great enterprises in railroads, buildi)..s, real 
estate, and the hundreds of other cles of 
mercantile activities the demand wa made 
and the trust and safe deposit compares Were 
created by the urgency of the situatic 

By authority of the State on Novenber 99 
1901, the designation of the company ya, 
shortened to West End Trust Company, — 

The capital stock of the compan. at jt, 
organization was $300,000. On Merch 9] 
1898, it was increased to $500,000 anc on De. 
cember 11, 1901, it was again inereised ty 
$1,000,000. In addition it has a suplus of 
$1,050,000. 

All of which goes to prove the ¢ itifying 
success achieved by the West End Trist Com. 
pany. The charter members at its inception 
were: J. Wesley Supplee, George })rayton 
John J. Ridgway, Jared Darlington, George 
W. Hancock, A. Lewis Smith, Jo-eph s, 
Chahoon, Horace A. Doan, Henry A. Borel] 
Josaua E. Wills, and Louis H. Richards.’ 

Mr. A. Lewis Smith was elected first 
president. 

The large and ever-increasing scop« of the 
business transacted by the West End Trust 
Company necessitated removal to more roomy 
quarters. Soon August 14, 1899, this was done 
from 2020 Chestnut Street to the southwest 
corner of Broad Street and South Penn Square, 
where it is now situated in commodious offices 
in a modern skyscraper, which building was 
erected by the company, special attention 
being paid in its erection to the growing needs 
of the company’s business. On March 1, 1903, 
work was begun on an addition to the building 
which was occupied the following November, 

The present officers and directors are as 
follows: Horace A. Doan, president; Joseph 
T. Richards, vice-president; C. E. Wolbert, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer; John 
M. Strong, vice-president and trust officer; 
Robert L. Morgan, assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary; Wm. H. Conger, Jr., assis- 
tant trust officer; John Hampton Barnes, 
solicitor. Directors: William U. Alderson, 
Henry A. Borell, Wm. Alexander Brown, 
Horace A. Doan, William Henderson, John 
D. Johnson, Joseph T. Richards, G. Brinton 
Roberts, A. Lewis Smith, Frank R. Tobey, 
A. Merritt Taylor, and David E. Williams. ,*, 


Fidelity Trust Company 


Five.ity Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
is one of the strongest financial institutions 
in that city. It was incorporated by a 
Special Act of Assembly in March, 1866, 
under the name of The Fidelity Insurance, 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, whieh 
name was in 1901 shortened to Fidelity 
Trust Company by amendment to its 
Charter. 

The Company pays interest on deposits 
of money—acts as Registrar and Transfer 
Agent, Depository under Plans of Re 
organization, Financial Agent for Individ- 
uals and Corporations, and rents safes in 
its burglar-proof vaults. 

The Company is authorized by its Charter 
to accept all trusts, such as Executor, 
Administrator, Guardian, Assignee, Re- 
ceiver and Trustee under appointment b} 
the Courts, Corporations or individuals. 
The Trust Department is one of the most 
active in the city, in the execution both of 
private and of corporate trusts. The ag 
gregate amount of Personal Estate held in 
its Trust Department on November th, 
1911, was $135,775,933.35 in addition to 
Real Estate of the appraised value of about 
$23,000,000.00. 

It is an important feature in the at- 
ministration of this Company that from its 
beginning all of its Trust Securities are kept 
entirely distinct from those owned by it 2 
its corporate capacity. All trust funds are 
deposited with other institutions in Speci! 
Trust Accounts, and a special vault, sepa 
rated from that of the Company, is provide! 
for the trust securities and papers. 

The growth of the Fineiry in thes 
various departments has been remarkable 
and many of the various institution: formed 
in other parts of the country have bee! 
formed upon its model. It was the first 0 
the ‘“Fidelitys.” 

The management of the Comp:ny bi 
been conservative from the beginning, a! 
it has been the custom to set aside « porti0! 
of its profits each year. By this means tlt 

- surplus has been accumulated entirely 
of earnings. The Capital of the Compa! 
is $2,000,000.00 full paid, and its surplis 
$10,000,000.00, exclusive of undivided 
profits of upwards of $1,000,000.00. »* 
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Penn Mutual 


; nearly sixty-five years ago that 

John \\. Horner, a successful merchant of 
his dav. conceived the idea of assuming 
risks on lives. Gathering around him 
' -ofessional men, he formed an organ- 
zation. opening a small office at No. 91 
Walnw' Street, Philadelphia. Although 
only fi‘teen feet square, the place proved 
adequ:'c for the needs of the company. 
Now the entire ground floor and five sto- 
vies of 2 commodious office building, Nos. 
921-925-925 Chestnut Street, are used to 
handle its business. A charter for the 
compaity Was granted by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature on February 24, 1847. 

The Penn Mutual was organized on a 
purely mutual plan, and it has rigidly 
adhere to that policy ever since. Mean- 
time its business has increased to the sum 
of one-half billion dollars of insurance in 
foree upon a paid-for basis. It has assets of 
$127,000,000; its premium income is more 
than $20,000,000; it has no stockholders, 
only members, and there are approximately 
900,000 of these, every one of whora has a 
voice in the management. The Penn 
Mutual has paid out to the families of 
members the sum of $71,000,000, and to 
the members themselves $76,000,000. 

The site upon which the present home 
of the company rests was purchased in 
December, 1860, but it was not until June, 
1888, that it was agreed to erect a building 
thereon. The company to-day is the owner 
of one of the finest office buildings in Phila- 
delphia. The property has materially 
appreciated in value over the purchase 
price, thus proving the shrewdness of the 
early management. 

On November 26, 1911, the Insurance 
Department of the State of Pennsylvania, 
acting under the requirements of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Law, made _ its 
regular examination of the company. The 
entire transactions of the company, as 
shown by its latest Annual Report, were 
exhaustively investigated, and the In- 
surance Commissioner reported that the 
books and accounts were found to be ac- 
curate in every particular. The assets 
were verified by systematic count, mort- 
gages and bonds were checked and ap- 
praised by the Department’s experts, and 
were all found to be edrrect and properly and 
conservatively appraised. 

In commenting upon the examination the 
Insurance Commissioner stated that “‘the 
company’s prompt settlement of proved 
claims cannot be too highly commended, 
every loss being paid immediately upon 
receipt of proper proofs.” “The company’s 
surplus is ample to fortify the policyholders 
against contingencies.” 

“The policyholders elect a board of 
trustees from among their own number; 
voting is done in person, no proxies being 
permitted under the charter. The control 
of the company is therefore in the hands of 
the policyholders represented by their 
selected trustees. The officers are elected 
by the trustees, but are not eligible to serve 
on the board.” 

“Each department of the company is 
managed by an appropriate committee of 
the board, such as the finance committee, 
the agency committee, the claims committee, 
the policy and premiums committee, etc.”’ 

“The company transacts no foreign busi- 
ness and therefore has no investments out- 
side of America. Its outstanding insurance 
liability is distributed through well-selected 
sections of the United States.” 

“The expense of obtaining new business 
has been kept at a normal figure and the 
agency operations have been conducted 
with due economy and with fidelity to the 
interests of policyholders.” ‘The selection 
of risks is in competent hands and the 
mortality experience of the company most 
excellent,.”” 

“In the administration of the company’s 
affairs we find that the spirit of the manage- 
ment is that the policyholders constitute 
the company and that the duty of the 
trustees and officers is to perform exact, 
equity between the various classes of 
policyholders.” 

“The system under which your company 
transacts its business is, in the opinion of 
the examiners, the ideal plan for a mutual 
life insurance company.” 

_The Officers of the company are George 
K. Johnson, President; Lincoln K. Pass- 
more, Vice-President; William H. Kingsley, 
Second Vice-President; Robert C. Drayton, 
F nancial Vice-President; John Humphreys, 
ty and Treasurer; J. Burnett Gibb, 
Actuary. 

The Board of Trustees is comprised of 
the following gentlemen: Atwood Smith, 
Richard $8. Brock, Robert Dornan, Frank 
Markoe, Harry Rogers, Samuel B. Stinson, 
James Butterworth, Charles D. Barney, 
Edward T. Stotesbury, John B. Morgan, 
J. Albert Caldwell, Charles S. W. Packard, 
James F, Hope, E. Eldridge Pennock, J. 
Edwari| Durham, Clement B. Newbold, 
Morris L. Clothier, Robert C. Lippincott, 
John Pancroft, Walter A. Bailey, William 
M. Coates, John 8. Jenks, Jr., J. Howell 

Ummings, James Crosby Brown, S. Pem- 

tton Hutchinson, B. Dawson Coleman, 
and Colonel William M. Bunting. ,*, 
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OFFICERS 
WALTER H. LIPPINCOTT, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer 


Treasurer and Secretary 
S. HARVEY THOMAS, Jr., Ass’t Treasurer 


ROWLAND COMLY, President 
HUGH McILVAIN, Ist Vice-Pres. 
ALFRED G. WHITE, 

Ass’t Trust Officer 


LOGAN TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


Capital (full paid). . ..... . . $500,000 
Surplus and undivided profits . . . 195,000 


DIRECTORS 
WALTER H. LIPPINCOTT ROWLAND COMLY 
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EDMUND WEBSTER GEORGE M. BUNTING 
CHARLES MAJOR WALTER CLOTHIER 
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Fidelity Mutual Life’s Great 
Growth 


Its Founder Still at the Helm 


From an income of fifteen thousand 
dollars in 1879 to more than six million 
dollars in 1911—that, in a word, tells the 
story of the growth of The Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. In the same 
period its assets rose from six thousand 
dollars to twenty-four million; its outstand- 
ing insurance, from a million and a quarter 
to over one hundred and _ twenty-eight 
million; the number of its policyholders, 
from eleven hundred to some sixty-two 
thousand. 

Emerson once said, “An institution is 
the lengthened shadow of one man.” To 
chronicle the growth and development of 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is to write the life history of its Presi- 
dent and Founder, Mr. L. G. Fouse. Born 
in his mind thirty-three years ago, in an era 
of life insurance prejudice, the Fidelity was 
brought through the early difficulties that 
beset a new company, and has been de- 
veloped through the years to its present 
place in the front rank of American in- 
surance companies, largely through Mr. 
Fouse’s indomitable courage and _ unre- 
mitting zeal. Possessed of unusual execu- 
tive ability, a rare breadth of intellect, and 
an unlimited capacity for hard work, Mr. 
Fouse is admirably qualified as a business 
builder. 

He has not been alone in the work, of 
course. Few of the world’s great achieve- 
ments are wholly of one man’s making. 
Mr. Fouse weighs well the personal equa- 
tion. A student of character, he knows 
men, and to his wisdom in the selection of 
his lieutenants much of the success of the 
institution is due. There is, perhaps, no 
business more complex in its character or 
that demands a higher grade of intelli- 
gence. Actuarial science, law, medicine, 
finance, salesmanship, statistics, literature, 
etc., all play an important part, and require 
a staff of broad-gauged experts. 

For thirty-three years—throughout the 
existence of the Fidelity—its founder has 
been at its head, and by careful, conserva- 
tive management has made a record for 
his company and for himself that has 
won the admiration of the insurance world. 
Mr. Fouse is to-day the dean of the life 
insurance presidents of the United States. 
When the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was organized, and ex-President 
Grover Cleveland made its Chairman, one 
of Mr. Cleveland’s first acts was to select 
President Fouse as a member of his execu- 
tive committee, a position which he has con- 
tinuously held ever since. In his early days 
Mr. Fouse served the U. S. Army Officers’ 
Association in the capacity of consulting ac- 
tuary, computing military mortality tables 
which clearly established the war hazard and 
which are now recognized as authoritative. 

The business of the Fidelity Mutual has 
always been conducted on a purely co- 
operative basis; it has no shareholders, only 
members, and these, whether they be big 
or little policyholders, exercise a voice in 
the operation of the Company. There are 
no proprietary or stock interests of any 
kind, so that all advantages from every 
source accrue to the members. 

Some of the original ideas introduced by 
the Fidelity are the expense limitation clause, 
the disability pension, and a policy combin- 
ing life insurance with an old-age pension. 

The Fidelity Elective Life feature, in 
effect, insures a man’s insurance by pro- 
viding against the contingency of blind- 
ness, deafness, insanity, paralysis, or any 
other total and permanent disability. In 
such an event the insurance becomes paid- 
up, and the insured can then elect to let it 
stand as a cash estate payable at death, or 
convert it into a life pension. 

The Quarter Century plan, so called be- 
cause it was introduced on the Company’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary, affords protection 
to the insured’s dependents during his pro- 
ducing years, and provides a pension for his 
own old age. 

The Fidelity Mutual is strictly an Ameri- 
can institution, all foreign business being 
excluded. In its own twelve-story building, 
of the most substantial steel construction, 
located at 112, 114 and 116 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, the Head Office of 
the Company is located. From this center 
the Company’s orgdnization radiates over 
a territory embracing some forty-three 
states, with branch offices in nearly all the 
important’ cities. Its risks are well dis- 
tributed, as are also its investments. 
With due regard for safety, the Company 
recognizes the principle of distributing its 
investments in those fields from which it 
derives its premium income. 

It goes without saying that a business of 
such magnitude requires a large working 
force. At the Head Office alone there are 
several hundred people employed. ‘The 
agency force numbers about eight hundred 
supervisors, managers and agents, and the 


‘Company has in its service some 13,000 


medical examiners. These, with the work- 
ing forces of the branch offices, make no 
small army of people. ,*, 





Increased Income 


Bioren & Co., Philadelphia, Bankers, 
Show the Larger Increase in Rates 
Obtainable on Public Utility 
Investments 


Messrs. BioreN & Co., Bankers, of 314 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, represented in New York 
through a Bond Department, Room 314, National 
City Bank Bldg., New York City, are directing 
attention to the securities of Public Service Corpora- 
tions, more especially those issued by, or subsidiary 
to THE AMERICAN RAILWAYS COMPANY, 
THE AMERICAN GAS COMPANY, and the NA- 
TIONAL GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
COMPANY, which three Companies have outstand- 
ing bonded and stock capitalization of about One 
Hundred Million Dollars. 

The income return of the securities varies from a 
basis of 7% on the stock of The American Gas Com- 
pany and the National Gas Company to a 5% basis 
upon underlying securities protected by first liens 
upon subsidiary corporations. 

As fiscal agents for loans of these Companies, this 
firm, which was established in 1865, is able to obtain 
the fullest information relative to the properties, and, 
representing large monetary interests in each of 
them, is able to protect the interests of its clients 
by action looking towards conservative operation. 

Full information in regard to these various se- 
curities, together with prices and income return, can 
be obtained upon application to either office. 

Very few investors are satisfied at the present 
time with the return received from good Railroad 
bonds. Well secured bonds of this class return about 
4%, while there is considerable question regarding 
the security of those Railroad issues, which sell on 
a 5% basis—always excepting, of course, Car Trust 
issues. Bonds of the same grade issued by Street 
Railway, Gas, and Electric Light Companies uni- 
formly return 1% more, and the tendency of conserva- 
tive investors during the past few years has been 
largely to replace their high-grade Railroad bonds by 
high-grade bonds issued by Public Utilities Com- 
panies, thus increasing their income at least 25%. 

Few defaults, if any, have ever been known in 
bonds issued by reputable Gas Companies, and the 
many safeguards placed about the issue of all Public 
Utility securities at the present time have largely in- 
creased their stability and high standing. 

The Public Service Commissions, at first regarded 
as a serious menace, have proved to be a blessing in 
disguise to the security holders of all Corporations, 
and most particularly to these supplying the public 
with gas, electric light and street transportation. 4*» 
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How Title Insurance Works 
By Emil Rosenberger 


TITLE insurance, as defined by the lay 
of Pennsylvania, is the insurance of owp. 
ers of real estate, mortgagees, and others 
interested in real estate from loss py 
reason of defective titles, liens, and jp. 
cumbrances. It is of modern origin, the 
first corporation organized in the world 
jor the purpose being the Real ‘state 
Title Insurance and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, whose charter, granted by 
the. Governor of Pennsylvania, is dated 
March 28, 1876, and whose first policy 
is dated June 24, 1876. It is the ont. 
growth of the demand for absolute pro- 
tection against possible disaster in every 
venture, no matter what may be its char. 
acter. Instances of this precaution are 
life, fire, marine, burglary, employers’ jn. 
demnity, boiler, elevator, and baggave jn. 
surance. Llovds of London have even 
been known to insure against the weather, 
The underlying idea of ali such insurance 
accounts for the spread of title insur. 
ance and its instant popularity in every 
community into which it is introduced, 
Instead of the opinion of counsel upon a 
litle to real estate, the purchaser or 
mortgagee can now demand and _ obtain 
insurance. The lawyer who passed upon 
titles in the old days was a human being 
and liable to err, but the possession of a 
title policy by the owner or mortgagee 
admits of no such answer as the lawyer 
might make. 

Other factors in the popularity of title 
insurance besides the security are economy 
and despatch. It costs less to insure a 
title nowadays than it formerly cost for 
a brief or abstract of title alone, to say 
nothing of otber incidentals which were 
then charged in real-estate matters. ‘hen, 
again, in the olden times—that is, in the 
pre-title insurance days—a_ real-estate 
transaction was rarely, if ever, closed 
in less than a month, while now a week 
suffices and it may be done in a much 
shorter time if the situation is urgent. 

The general effect of title insurance, 
therefore, has been to make real estate 
more freely alienable and more liquid as 
an asset than it has ever been. 

Title insurance, of course, has reference 
only to the past. The risk taken by the 
insuring company has no relation to the 
future. In other words, if there are any 
defects, liens, or incumbrances not dis- 
closed by the examination of thie title 
and searches, the protection of the policy 
covers them. 





The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities 
1812-1912 





Tre history of The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, which 
completed one hundred years of its existence in 
March, 1912, is of especial interest. Even its name is 
significant. Beginning as a life-insurance company, 
it was the first of its kind in America. The company 
was organized in 1809, and a charter was applied for 
in 1810, but this was not granted until] March 10, 
1812. The corporation then started with a capital of 
$500,000, which has been increased at different times 
to the present capitalization of $2,000,000. The first 
life-insurance policy was issued in June, 1813, and on 
the same day the first annuity bond was sold. 

In 1836, by a supplement to its charter, power 
was conferred on the company to transact a general 
trust business. This feature grew so rapidly that it 
soon became the chief business of the company, and 
the insuring of lives and the granting of annuities 
was discontinued. New business of the latter char- 
acter has not been taken since 1872, and the com- 
pany now transacts a genera! banking, trust and 
safe deposit business. As trustee the company has 
from its incipiency been characterized by conserv- 
atism in management and by the requirement of 
safety for its beneficiaries, and to-day administers 
individual trust funds aggregating $175,000,000. 

One hundred and eighty-three dividends have been 
paid to stockholders, and in the same time a surplus 
fund of $4,000,000 has been created out of earnings. 
The company has individual deposits of $20,000,000, 
and its resources are over $27,000,000. In the one 
hundred years of its existence the company has had 
fourteen presidents, as follows: Joseph Ball, 1812; 
James Paul, 1812 to 1813; Samuel Hodgdon, 1813 
to 1814; Samuel Yorke, 1814 to 1816; Condy Raguet, 
1816 to 1819; Jacob Sperry, 1819 to 1822; Robert 
M. Patterson, M.D., 1822 to 1826; William Boyd, 
1826 to 1827; Thomas Astley, 1827 to 1836; Hyman 
Gratz, 1837 to 1857; Charles Dutilh, 1857 to 1873; 
Lindley Smyth, 1873 to 1893; Henry N. Paul, 
1893 to 1899; Charles S. W. Packard, since 1899. 
Present officers and directors are: President, 
Charles 8. W. Packard; vice-president, Thomas 8S. 
Gates; treasurer, Arthur V. Morton; trust officer, 
Jay Gates; assistant treasurer, C. 8S. Newhall; 
second assistant treasurer, J. R. Carpenter, Jr.; 
assistant trust officer, Charles Osborne; assistant 
secretary, Jesse Williamson, II. Directors: Charles 
8. W. Packard, Edward H. Coates, William W. Jus- 
tice, Edward Morrell, Arthur E. Newbold, George H. 
Frazier, Thomas De Witt Cuyler, George F. Baer, 
J. Percy Keating, Alfred C. Harrison, Alba B. John- 
son, Samuel T. Bodine and Charles B. Penrose, 
M.D. 4* 
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Henry Winfield Watson 


ProsaB-y there is no profession in the world 
with more brilliant exponents of it than the 
legal one. Philadelphia is second to none in 
the cities of the United States for the fine type 
of its lawyers. 

In the activities of that city Henry Winfield 
Watson holds an important position as a 
lawyer, financier, railroad man, and many 
other affiliations which generally are connected 
with these affairs of public utility. 

Mr. Watson has an extensive practice as a 
lawyer. He entered the office of the Hon. F. 
Carroll Brewster, a gentleman of the old school, 
and dean of the bench and bar. In this ex- 
cellent way he practically trained for the legal 
profession. In 1881, having finished his 
studies under this able jurist, he was admitted 
to the bar. 

He figures in the financial world of Phila- 
delphia as a director in the Philadelphia Con- 
pany for Guaranteeing Mortgages and as 
president and owner of the Washington, Po- 
tomac and Chesapeake Railway Company of 
southern Maryland. Here is a field great for 
chances of development, and he spends much 
of his time in exploiting the territory covered 
by his railway. So it will be seen Mr. Henry 
Winfield Watson is one of those busy men who, 
while enriching himself by his constant en- 
deavors, is likewise benefiting the public by 
his efforts. 

There is no city in this country like Phila- 
delphia in the possession of so many beautiful 
suburbs. Mr. Watson is a native of Bucks 
County, which lies in the environment of the 
City of Brotherly Love. In Langhorne, Bucks 
County, he makes his home and is no less ac- 
tive in its civic affairs than he is in the city of 
Philadelphia. Nearly all of Langhorne’s pub- 
lic utilities have been inaugurated and orgal- 
ized by him. 

Mr. Watson was first president of its street 
railway; he was also the moving spirit in the 
organization of the Peoples National Bank, 
of which he is to-day the president, and he is4 
director of the Bucks County Trust Company. 

The first Protestant Episcopal Church— 
St. James—erected in Langhorne was mate 
possible through the generosity and energy o 
his wife and himself. For years he was pres 
dent of the Langhorne Library Associatiol. 
In politics he is a stalwart Republican. 

Mr. Watson is descended from an old Eng- 
lish family of ancient lineage, and he has 
many of those striking features of the men from 
the “tight little isle in wind-blown seas — 
across the pond—in his personality. Mr 
Watson has been a wide traveler. [le 184 
member of the Philadelphia Club, the Unio? 
League, the Historic Society of Pennsy!vatl": 
and many others. ,*, 
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Earn-Line Steamship Company 


‘Tue chief business of this company 
has always been the transportation 
of iron ore from the mines in Cuba 
to North Atlantic ports of the United 
States. Alfred Earnshaw, of Phila- 
delphia, had in 1884, in co-operation 
with the Pennsylvania Steel Co. and 
the Bethlehem Iron Co., developed 
the first successful iron ore mine in 
Cuba. The product of this mine, 
called Juragua, had to be transported 
to the United States, and for that 
purpose Alfred Earnshaw, George E. 
Earnshaw, both of Philadelphia, and 
Joseph R. Foard, of Baltimore, es- 
tablished a line of steamers early in 
the year 1885. 

This steamship business for two 
years was carried on in the name of 
Alfred Earnshaw, and afterward, as a 
limited partnership, in the name of 
EARN-LINE STEAMSHIP CO., 
LIMITED. In 1892 the business 
was incorporated, under the laws 
of New Jersey, as EARN-LINE 
STEAMSHIP CO. The first presi- 
dent of the company was Alfred 
Earnshaw, who held that office until 
his death in 1896, when his brother, 
George E. Earnshaw, was elected and 
has since then held that position. 

The vessels used at first would now 
be considered very small, their ca- 
pacity being only about twenty-five 
hundred tons of cargo. The average 
size of the steamships now used in 
the business is considerably more 
than twice that size. 

At first the steamers went to Cuba 
in ballast, but it soon became ap- 
parent that this was wasteful and 
that an outward cargo, even at a low 
rate of freight, would reduce the cost 
of carrying the ore. At that time 
there was no regular outward cargo 
to be had, but by quoting much lower 
freight rates than had _ heretofore 
been possible a large coal-shipper was 
induced to reach out for West Indian 
trade, which then received its coal 
almost entirely from Wales. This 
was the commencement of the large 
export coal trade with the West 
Indies that, beginning in 1889, was 
gradually built up from. this small 
beginning to its present proportions, 
resulting in almost entirely driving 
Welsh coal out of that market. The 
EARN-LINE may, therefore, fairly 
take credit for being the pioneer in 
opening this large market to American 
coal. 

This company, during the quarter 
of a century that it has directed its 
efforts to the building up of the coal 
and steel industries of the United 
States, particularly those of Penn- 
sylvania, by cheapening the ocean 
freight charges, has met with many 
competitors, but can still say that in 
the past year it carried all of the iron 
ore shipped from Cuba to the United 
States, amounting to more than a 
million and a quarter tons. During 
the same period it transported a 
great part of the coal shipped from 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News, and Norfolk to West Indian 

, and Central American ports. ,*, 
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TF you need Life Insurance 

but have more urgent use 
for your cash, we will arrange 
a loan for you to pay the first 
two years’ premiums on new 
Life Insurance, subject to an 
agreement. 





This offer is open to any individual, firm or corporation 


Notes taken are not discounted at bank. 
You make your own terms for the repayment 
of the Joan. 


Amounts one 
thousand to one million. You select the com- 
pany. We suggest and advise on request. 


All forms of policies written. 


The older you become the higher the rate, 
and the increased rate continues for the life 
of the contract. So insure now, save money 
and pay later. 


If you ask to have our plan explained, you will 
not be bothered with agents. We will come 
to see you only when you send for us. 





M. B. LOCKYER GEORGE W. RHAWN M. S. ATWOOD, Jr. 


The Largest Life Insurance Agency in America 
Writing Insurance for Various Companies 





LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





— 
| 
LOCKYER & RHAWN, Inc. | 








Geo. H. MSFadden & Bro. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. NEW YORK 
121 Chestnut Street 


SELLING AGENCIES 

For Southern Mills 
ATLANTA, Ga. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





For New England and Canada 
BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 
PROVIDENCE, 6 Washington Row 
FALL RIVER, 25-28 Archer Building 
NEW BEDFORD, 29 North Water Street GREENSBORO, N. C. 
MONTREAL, 89 St. Francois Xavier Street AUGUSTA, Ga. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 
FREDERIC ZEREGA & CO., Liverpool 
SOCIETE d'IMPORTATION ET DE COMMISSION, Havre 

REINHART & CO., Ltd., Alexandria 


3 So. William Street 


MCFADDEN BROS. & CO., M. B. H., Bremen 


\ 














Ordinary Wisdom 


suggests the placing of investment funds, not merely in different securities, 
but in securities dependent on distinctly separate classes of business, sit- 
uated, as far as possible, in different localities. Such a group -mbodies 
the carrying out of investment diversification to its logical conclusion, 
and cannot be menaced by any single depression or catastrophe. 

As an example of such utilization of funds, we offer the following: 





INTEREST 
American Railway Conv. Ref. 5s...................4.. Feb. and Aug. 
Cena Crier Ge a oho ae io oo cv cine nc ac wiemen June and Dec. 
New York Inter Urban Water Ist 5s.................. Apr. and Oct. 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s .......... Apr. and Oct. 
Northern Ontario Light & Power Ist 6s................ Jan. and July. 


Average Yield, 0.60% 


Special Circulars on Request. 


GEORGE B. ATLEE & CO., Bankers 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 




















HOW A FACTORY GREW 


The Nelson Valve Company’s Plant at 
Wvndmoor, near Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


StartinG at Brooklyn in a 
small building, the Nelson Valve 
Company’s growth is well il- 
lustrated by the photographs 
of their factory taken in 1892, 
1900, and 1910. The small plot 
of ground at Brooklyn was alto- 
gether inadequate for the growing business and 
the factory was removed to its present location, 
where a large tract was available. The buildings 





Brooklyn, 1892 





} 





Plant at Wyndmoor, near Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, 1900 


were of temporary construction, as it seemed 
almost impossible to gauge the extent to which 
the business would grow. It was found neces- 
sary to add to them from time to time until in 
1909 the present concrete-steel buildings were 
begun, and in 1910 were practically completed. 














The new Nelson fire-proof plant, 1910 
Visitors to the plant are impressed both with 
its magnitude and with its modern equipment. 
Every detail has been carefully considered, 
whether it is a point in construction, excellence 
of design of a small tool, simple economy in a 
detail, or the facilities for safe-guarding the 
material going into its manufacture, or for test- 
ing it after it is finished. Its cleanliness and or- 
der is excellent; men who have made a study of 
fire-proof factories are amazed at the absolutely 
non-burning construction that enters into the 
buildings; walls of concrete and steel, wire- 
glazed steel sash, cement roof tile, cement floor, 
steel hanger supports, steel shop furniture and 
fittings, make it a plant which brings little 

revenue to the fire-insurance companies. 





One of the shops, showing large lighting area 

While deriving the benefit of the fresh air 
and light available in this suburban location, 
the workmen have easy access to their homes by 
a well-timed schedule from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station located alongside the plant. 

Every modern facility is offered the work- 


men for their health and comfort; lockers, 


wash-room, sanitary drinking-fountains, and 
every other need of importance is included in 
the equipment, as well as an emergency 
hospital completely fitted, and with physician 
in attendance daily. 












A group of Nelson steel valves, ready for shipment 





The shops comprise a complete chemical and 
physical laboratory, pattern shops, bronze 
foundry, iron foundry, and an acid open- 
hearth steel foundry, with machine shops for 
finishing the product, as well as an elaborate 
testing-plant for thoroughly proving the work. 

The product consists of high-grade valves ex- 
clusively, the company being content to make 
first-grade goods only. ,*, 
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Some of the Nelson Valve Company’s products 
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Pur noiseless feature of the Siwelclo Siphon 
Jet Closet commends itself at all times to 


nice people. 


fe 
You, no doubt, have often been embarrassed before if 
visitors by hearing the noisy flushing of the old-style closet. & 
You need no longer put up with this annoyance if you will 
have your plumber install a Siwelclo. Outside of the bath- Hl 
room, it cannot be heard at all. No other closet has this ® 
advantage. Ff 
The sanitary features of the Siwelclo—deep water seal, 
thorough flush, etc.—are perfect. & 
Siwelclo Closets are made of Trenton Potteries Vitreous [; 
China, a material so hard and compact that it is impervious 3 
all the way through. Because of the exceedingly high 
temperature at which it is baked, it takes on a pure white FE 
glaze, which becomes a part of the body itself. It cannot 
_ nor peel off. This beautiful, lustrous surface i is very 
easy to keep clean and is unaffected by 
soaps or liquids. Vitreous China is the bd 
ideal material for plumbing fixtures. “§ 
& 
F 
& 
| 


Ideal Solid Porcelain is the best material for bathtubs, 
sinks and w ashtnbs because a coarser body than Vitreous 
China is needed to hold the heavy bulk together, 

Ask your architect or plumber about Trenton Potteries 





Products. 
Send for our Booklet No. S. 12 
on the Pred ig ie Noiseless Siphon Jet Closet” and our 
book “ Ideal Porcelain Washtubs and Sinks.” ‘They will 
exp] ain all about these household fixtures and show you in ‘ 2 
what artistic designs we make such commonplace articles. 3 .3 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. se 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U.S. A. 
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JOHN J.GRIFFIN & CO. 


1513 to 1521 Race Street 
Philadelphia 


GAS METERS 


STATION METERS AND APPARATUS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Our 
Positive 
Pre- 
Payment 
Meter 


Has brought the comforts 
and conveniences of gas to 
hundreds of thousands of 
homes which could or would 
not use gas through any 
other medium. From this 
source millions of dollars 
have been received by the 
gas companies. 


Jefferson and Monroe Sts, 
Chicago 


559 West 47th Street 
New York 





Over 900,000 of these Prepayment Meters are in use in the United 
States, and the demand is steadily increasing 


Send for our Catalogue and our Prepayment Booklet 











Stephen Greene Company 


Arch and Sixteenth Streets 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturing Printers 


Lithographing 
Die Stamping 


Printing 
Engraving 


Publishers of Calculating and Freight Revenue Tables 


Prospectus and sample pages sent on application 











WASHINGTON SOUARE 


is the great publishing centre of Philadelphia. Bounded by Sixth, Seventh, 
Walnut and Locust, it adjoins Independence Square, and Old Independence 
Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, is but a good stone’s throw away. 


The following publications are already located on the Square: 


Facing Independence Square 
with largest frontage on 
Washington Square 


Saturday Evening Post 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Country Gentleman 
Farm Journal 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
American Catholic Quarterly Review 
American Journal of Nursing 

Annals of Surgery 

Catholic Standard and Times 
Confectioners’ Journal 

Central News Company 


In addition three large book publishing concerns and a printer are 
located on Washington Square. 

Out of town houses affiliated with publishing and printing and desiring 
Philadelphia offices will find this an ideal location, near the Post-office, 


near Chestnut Street and all important trolley and steam lines. The Square 
contains over six acres of ground and light and air can never be cut off. 





Facing 
Washington Square 


























a year in freight charges to railroads tributary to Phila- 





( NE of the oldest organizations engaged in the refining 
and distributing of petroleum is the Atlantic Refining 
Company, of Philadelphia. 
Its beginning at the inception of the industry, when the 


crude production in the United States was only 14,000 
barrels per day, was necessarily small, but the company has 
grown until now its Philadelphia factory alone consumes 
more than 40,000 barrels of crude oil per day. 

This company, the successor of the Atlantic Petroleum 


Storage Company, the first formed in Philadelphia, was in- 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


corporated under its present name in 1870. Its plant 
occupies a tract of seven hundred acres at Point Breeze, 
on the Schuylkill River, with a navigable waterfront of 
nearly two miles and six miles of railroad track, and uses 
350,000 tons of coal a year. 

Besides furnishing lamp oils, lubricating oils, candles, and 
all other petroleum products to dealers and consumers in 
every community in the State, paying more than $600,000 
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delphia, the company carries on an immense export busi- 
ness to nearly every country in the world. 

During the last year the company has cleared daily on 
vessel of 5,550 tons, taking out cargoes of oil that have 
brought to Philadelphia some $25,000,000 of foreign gold. 
In striking contrast with these gigantic shipments are the 
company’s domestic distributions of oil in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, by tank car, tank wagon, and 
patent can delivery to householders. ,*, 
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Seeds 


By Hubert Stone 


Tue production and _ distribution of 
seeds is an important industry. As a 
center Philadelphia has stood un- 
rivaled for more than a century. Its half- 
score large seed-houses handle in vast 
quantities practically everything that is 
cultivated on the farm or in the garden. 
They ship their product by mail, express, 
and freight not only all over the United 
States, but to every corner of the world. 
These Philadelphia houses are also the 
largest importers of seeds in America, 
Their business runs into many millions a 
year and in Philadelphia alone furnishes 
employment for thousands. 

The raising of seeds that are produced 
in this country and shipped to Phila- 
delphia for distribution is carried on in 
nearly every State in the Union. No 
seedsman to-day attempts to raise more 
than 2 small portion of his own seeds. 
The method is to let out on contract the 
production of seeds to professional grow- 
ers whose farms are in the regions that 
have been found best suited in soil and 
climate to each variety. When the seeds 
are harvested they receive a general in- 
spection as to quality and condition by 
representatives from the seedsmen_ to 
whom they are to be delivered. After- 
ward they are sacked and shipped by the 
car-load to Philadelphia. Then their most 
rigid inspection begins, These tests last 
for nearly a year. They are so thorough 
and painstaking that they have estab- 
lished the reputation of Philadelphia all 
over the world as the home or chief dis- 
tributing-point of “seeds that grow.” 

As soon as the seeds are received a 
sample is taken from each sack and a 
test is made as to its vitality, This test 
does not take long and settles the ques- 
tion as to whether the seeds are of good 
quality and will grow when placed in the 
soil. Acres of great glass-roofed houses 
near the city are devoted to this purpose. 
The “ vitality tests” have to be made at 
once, and the season of the year when the 
seed crops are received is too late for 
planting out-of-doors. A careful record 
is made of the number of seeds placed in 
the soil and the percentage that germi- 
nate. Until this test is finished the seeds 
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THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 centsa - 


bottle. «*« 





UsE BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious, 25 cents per Jar. «*» 





ADVERTISEMENTS 








NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
63d Street Elevated 


Near Depots, Shops 
and Central Park, 


New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 
Rates 
Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 


Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 


Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet, 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 














“‘A good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam.’’ 


PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 

Sample card of 12different styles 

and 2 good penholders sent for 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York 


ee 
SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


NEW SERVICE 

WOAYS FROM SAN FRANCISCO Via HONOLULU and TUTUILA (SAMOA) 
SPLENDID STEAMERS of OCEANIC STEAMSHIP co. 
i els Line), 10,000 tons displacement, sail from San 

pqisco, July 2, July 30 (new schedule), and eve: 
WW ays thereafter on a 19-DAY SERVICE TO SYDNEY, 
THE RAL IA. with stop at HONOLULU and SAMOA. 
WN puicK AND ATTRACTIVE ROUTE TO THE 
“ps BES. New York to Sydney, Ist class, $277.75: 
class, $199.75. Round world, $600 Ist class; $375 2nd 
) Via Ceylon and Mediterranean. (Stop-overs.) 


HONOLULU $110 A52,24°% (irom 8-4) tet clas 


QCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO., 673 Market St, SAN FRANCISCO 

















remain in their original sacks, and upon 
the result rests their acceptance or re- 
jection by the dealers. 

Samples are also taken and tested to 
ascertain the purity of the seeds—that is, 
whether other seeds have become mixed 
with them cither in growing or harvesting. 

The longest and most important test 
of all is made the following spring and 
summer. The samples of seeds that have 
passed the previous tests are planted un- 
der natural conditions in the open air in 
soils that are best fitted for their grow- 
ing. They are carefully watched and 
tended there and tabulated reports are 
made at short intervals by the experts 
in charge, showing the rate of growth, 
the quality of the plant or vegetable, and 
the grade of seed that it produces. These 
tests are made on what are known as 
“trial farms.” The magnitude of this 
work may be realized when it is stated 
that one Philadelphia firm alone —the 
largest mail-order seed-house in the world 
—conducts sixteen thousand of these tests 
every year. 

Some of these trial farms are near 
Philadelphia; others are in California and 
in other regions where large quantities of 
seeds are used. 

On these trial farms the work of ex- 
perimenting in the improvement of dif- 
ferent varieties of flowers and vegetables 
goes on continually. On a farm belong- 
ing to one of these Philadelphia firms no 
fewer than 243 varieties of tomatoes were 
tested in the open and in greenhouses. Of 
sweet corn 185 samples were tried. Sweet 
peas are one of the specialties of this 
particular house—W. Atlee Burpee & Co, 
—and as many as 750 named varieties 
were tried in one year. Of pansies there 
were 176 different varieties on trial last 
year. 

A vast quantity of seeds is imported 
from various parts of the world because 
certain countries or regions produce bet- 
ter seed than others. Carrot seed from 
France, for example, will raise the finest 
sort of carrots in America, but the seed 
from these American carrots will not 
equal the French seed. Cabbage seed, 
with the exception of some special va- 
rieties, comes from Long Island, Denmark, 
and Holland. The best cauliflower seed 
is imported from Denmark and the best 
celery seed from France. Sweet corn of 
the best quality is produced in the dif- 
ferent corn belts of the United States. 
New York supplies the world with the 
finest cucumber seed and New Jersey fur- 
nishes the best eggplant seed. California 
is the headquarters for the best seed of 
endive, lettuce, and leek. The South and 
the Middle West grow the best muskmelon 
and watermelon seeds. Parsley seed 
comes from France and parsnip seed 
from France, England, and California. 
Peas are best for seed when they are 
grown in New York State, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and certain parts of Canada. To 
some extent the irrigated districts of 
Utah, Idaho, and some parts of the State 
of Washington also furnish fine peas for 
seed. New Jersey is the home of pepper 
seed, and the seed from which the largest 
pumpkins and squashes will grow comes 
from New Jersey, the Southern States, 
and the Middle West. France is the prin- 
cipal source of supply for radish seed, 
The majority of the spinach seed is pro- 
duced in Holland, although a little is be- 
ginning to be supplied by America. 
France, Germany, and Holland furnish 


“the world’s best turnip seed, while that 


for tomatoes comes from the Eastern 
States of this country. 

From this it will be seen that it is a 
question of give and take among the 
civilized countries of the world when it 
comes to seeds. Hundreds of tons of some 
kinds are shipped abroad from here and 
hundreds of tons of other kinds come to 
this country. It is estimated, however, 
that we import more than we export. 

The names of the seed-houses of Phila- 
delphia are household words all over 
America and in almost every part of the 
world as well. Just at present, for in- 
stance, the Philadelphia mail-order seeds- 
men are busy putting up thousands of 
orders for the countries south of the 
equator—New Zealand, Australia, and 
South Africa—as well as supplying the 
domestic demand. 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co. enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being the biggest mail-order 
seed-house in the world. Henry A. Dreer 
& Co., which was founded in 1838, is con- 
ducted by a son of the founder. The 
David Landreth Company is the oldest 
in Philadelphia. It was established in 
1790 and is still conducted by the de- 
scendants of its founder. W. H. Maule’s 
is another old and important house. Rob- 
ert Buist & Co.’s establishment dates 
back nearly a century. The founder intro- 
duced the poinsettia into the United 
States and also popularized the verbena 
in this country. These long-established 
Philadelphia concerns have been the 
schools from which many of the most 
successful seedsmen in America have 
graduated. Some of them are in business 
and prospering in Philadelphia and others 
have established themselves in the other 
large seed centers of the country. 
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(OLDWELL MOTOR | AWN MOWER 











hour. 


service). 
operate. 
no hoof prints. 





OES the work of three men and three 
horse mowers on a gallon of gasoline per 

Saves expense of two men and three 
horses. Stays in order (proved by eleven years 
Expert knowledge not required to 
Climbs a 20 per cent grade. 
Weighs 2000 pounds. 
the lawn smooth. No expense when not in use. 
Over 600 in use by the United States Govern- 
ment and leading Golf Clubs, also on Public 
Parks and Private Estates. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
Newburgh, New York 










































































THE LARGEST LAWN MOWER FACTORY IN THE WORLD 
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“The Years , 
sive added Lustre 
to the Name” 





** Same for 100 years’’ 


A pure bonded whiskey of fragrant 
boquet, full, rich body and absolute 
uniformity. It'll be worth your 
while to order Overholt by name 


A. Overholt & Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 














There’s just the difference be- 
tween a raw, poorly made Cock- 
tail and a 


Club Cocktail 


that there is between a raw, new 
Whiskey and a soft old one. 


The best of ingredients—the most 
accurate blending cannot 
give the softness and mel- 
lowness that age imparts. 
Club Cocktails are aged in wood 


before bottling—and no freshly 
made Cocktail can be as good. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole q 
Hated Weeten” Lo 















THE APPEARANCE OF THIS 


PUBLICATION 


SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED FROM 


PRINTING INK “sc? J. M. HUBER 


150 WORTH STREET 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 





BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 


ST. Louis CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








European Plan, $1.50 and up, 





THE RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A quiet, refined, home-like hotel, catering to discriminating, permanent and transient guests. 
R. VAN GILDER, Manager. 


American Plan, $4.00 and up. 











BOTTS BITTER 





Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


25c¢ in stamps. 
6. W: ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 











HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


“‘Have one! 
“I made them all 
from Franklin Sugar.’’ 


Which is just another way of saying that 
they are positively pure and wholesome. 


Made from the choicest grades of raw 
sugar and refined by the most advanced 
methods known, Franklin Sugar is com- 
posed entirely of pure sugar-crystals of 
the highest sweetening strength—t¢he most 
perfect sugar possible to produce. 


You cannot afford to use any but the 
purest sugar on your table or in your food. 
When you buy, specify 


Franklin Sugar 


Packed at the refinery in sealed cartons 

PowbeERED SuGAR for making cakes, ice cream, etc., and sweetening 
drinks. Packed in 1-pound wax-lined cartons. 

Fruit-PowpereD Suear for use on fruits, berries, cereals and desserts. 
Packed in 2-pound cartons. 

Ex?ra-FINE GRANULATED SuGaR for general table use, cooking, pre- 
serving and home candy-making. Packed in 2-pound, 34-pound 
and 5-pound cartons. 

Besides its perfect quality Franklin Sugar reaches 
you in perfect condition. 

It is weighed, packed and sealed at the refinery 
by automatic machinery in strong, handy cartons 
which protect it completely against contamination 
and loss. 


The most cleanly and careful grocer cannot keep 
his sugar-bin always closed. He cannot prevent a 
paper bag from breaking and leaking in transit. 


But Franklin carton sugar eliminates these diffi- 
culties. 


It comes to, your table abso- 
lutely free from any foreign sub- 
stance; pure, clean, sweet and 
sparkling, and with full weight of 
sugar guaranteed by us. 


Write for our illustrated booklet - YW 
showing how you can easily make > es 
delicious candies at home. RANKLIN| 

\ULATED 


Ask for the sugar with the head of UGAR HE: 
ee 


Franklin on the package. And get it. 


dof Puriv. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
Philadelphia 





THE PRESENT HOUSE OF 


Wm. Sellers @ Co., Incorporated 


was founded by BANCROFT & SELLERS in the 
Kensington District of Philadelphia in 1848, and began 
with the manufacture of Mill Gearing with inter- 
changeable parts, and subsequently the manufacture of 
Machine Tools as a distinct branch of business. In 1853 
the Works were removed to their present location between 
16th and 17th Streets, Pennsylvania Ave. and Button- 
wood Street. In 1855 the firm name was changed to 
WM. SELLERS & Co., and in 1886 the business was 
incorporated under the title WM. SELLERS & CO,, 
INCORPORATED. 

It early gained a local reputation for good workmanship as well 
as for the superior quality of its products, which advantages it has 
maintained, and its reputation for superior design and workmanship 
is world wide. 


Its principal products are: 


MACHINE TOOLS for working iron and steel, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, — CRANES, 
LOCOMOTIVE INJECTORS, VALVES, &c., 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY. 


In all of these branches it stands foremost, and many of its designs 
have been followed by the leading constructors in other countries. 


Its first important public exhibit was at Paris in 1867, for which 
it received the GRAND GOLD MEDAL. Again at Vienna in 1873, 
for which it was awarded the GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 
Again at Paris in 1889, for which it was awarded the GRAND PRIX. 
At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876 only Certifi- 
cates of Award were made by the Jury of which Dr. John Anderson, 
LL.D., C.E., etc., of Woolwich Arsenal, England, was Chairman, and 
WM. SELLERS & CO. received a Certificate of the highest character. 
In fact, this House has received the highest awards at all Inter- 
national Expositions at which it has exhibited. 


Its clientage extends over the whole mechanical world. 























J. S. Wentz & Company 
Maryd Coal Co. 
Midvalley Coal Co. 
Upper Lehigh Coal Co. 


ANTHRACITE 
AND BITUMINOUS COALS — 


1727 LAND TITLE BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Apri 27, 1912 IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


THE “TITANIC’”’ 
DISASTER 


A DETAILED AND EXCLUSIVE NARRATIVE BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS, ILLUS- 
TRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY PASSENGERS ABOARD THE “CARPATHIA” 
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OUT OF THE JAWS .OF DEATH 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED WHEN 


DISASTER 


THE “TITANIC” SANK, TOLD BY ONE OF 


THE SURVIVORS AND RECORDED EXCLUSIVELY FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


AVED from the wreck of the Titanic 
in a Way so casual as to seem 
miraculous, Htenry Sleeper Harper 
teld me, soon after he came ashore, 
the following astonishing story of 
his experiences—a_ story probably 
sy unique in the history of maritime 
> narratives. A keen and competent 
observer, this narrator, who never 
loses his mental balance, has been familiar with the 
sea since boyhood, and often crossed the Atlantic. 
His story was told in response to a few questions. 
Things he had not actually seen and heard he would 
neither affirm nor deny. Here is his narrative: 





| was fast asleep when the Titanic struck, for I 
had been kept in my stateroom by tonsilitis ever since 
coming aboard the ship. Our stateroom was _ pretty 
well forward on the starboard side and was perhaps 

















A handful of survivors nearing the ‘ Car- 
pathia.”” They are wearing life-preservers 


thirty feet or more above the water. I remember that 
the sea was quite smooth when we went to sleep. As 
to how fast the ship was going I have no knowledge. 

{ am inclined to believe the statements of many 


passengers that the Titanic was going at the pace of: 


twenty-three. knots an hour when she ran over’ the 


submerged edge of the berg that ripped a long gash in, 


her bottom and. sank her. My first knowledge about 


it was that of being awakened by a grinding sound’ 


that seémed to come from far below our deck. It was 
not a loud crash; it was felt almost as much-as heard. 
But years before Ithad been in'a ship that ran over a 
1eef and was sunk, and I remembered that the impact 
and thrill then were so slight that I thought we were 
simply running over. a fishing-smack that bumped and 
scraped under our keel. So the moment I was 
awakened: by the noise and heard the same sort of 
sound I sat up in bed artd looked out, of the nearest 
port. 

I saw an iceberg only a few feet away, apparently 
racing aft at high speed and crumbling as it went. 
I knew right away what that meant. 

“Get dressed quickly,” I told my wife. “ We must 
go on deck.” 

“Wait.” she replied. “UH ask Mrs, —— across 
the way if she has heard any word.” 

“You haven’t a moment for talk,” I insisted. “ Get 
dressed—at once.” 

She dressed much faster than I did, for I was pretty 
weak from my sickness, and she hurried to the state- 
room of the ship's doctor. 

“I wish you'd speak to my~ husband,” she said. 
“He Angists upon going on deck and he won’t mind 
me. 

TheNgdoctor came in and ordered me to undress and 
zo back to bed. He said he was sure there was nothing 
Serious. 

“Damn it. man,” I told him, “this ship has 
hit an iceberg! Tow can you say there’s noth- 
ing serious ?” 

I’m sorry now that TI cussed him out, but it made 
me hot to hear him make little of such a grave danger. 

“Well, stay here awhile,” he said, “and I'll gee 
what’s up.” He was gone only a few moments, and 
then popped his head in at my door. 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


“They tell me the trunks are floating around in the 
hold,” he said. ‘ You may as well go on deck.” 

So I put on my overcoat and my wife put on her 
fur coat and we started up. I suppose this was a 
quarter of an hour after the ship struck, for we were 
completely dressed as if we were going ashore—shoes 
all laced up and tied, and all that sort of thing. 

We walked very slowly up the steps of the big 
stairways, for I was pretty weak, and when we got 
to the next deck above I sat down on a lounge and 
rested five or six minutes. Then we climbed up to the 
next deck, and so on. At last we got up to the 
gymnasium, which was on the top deck, and I sat 
down beside my wife. Men and women were standing 
about in groups talking. I have heard some talk 
since about excitement, but I saw none then. Every- 
body seemed confident that the ship was all right. She 
certainly seemed all right. ‘The engines had been 
stopped soon after we struck and by this time she 
had slowly lost headway and was standing still. The 
sea was quiet, a flat calm, but all the ship’s lights were 
lit and there was not a suggestion of excitement any- 
where. A few people were talking about the life-boats, 
but they were laughed at. 

“ Life-boats!” said a woman near me. “ What do 
they need of life-boats? This ship could smash a 
hundred icebergs and not feel it. Ridiculous!” 

After a little time, word was passed among the pas- 
sengers that we’d better go back to bed. 

“The ship will be delayed two hours,” the stewards 
said, ‘“‘and then go on to New York.” 

At this a great many people went away from our 
neighborhood. Whether they went back to bed or not 
| don’t know; but I can’t remember seeing their faces 
again. They dropped away a few at a time—casually 
drifted off. Funny thing to remember how they scat- 
tered here and there—two or three crossing over from 
one group to another and two or three going from that 
group to still another. They all seemed curious, not a 
bit anxious. ‘The reassurance that the ship would be 
delayed only two hours seemed to satisfy the curiosity 
of most of them, though, and the crowds soon 
dwindled. However, there were still a few dozens of 
us left, in our neighborhood, on the upper deck. 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour later word was passed 
that we’d better put on life-preservers. Some people 
put on the life-belts and others laughed at them. Then 


‘came a long wait. I was surprised that there was no 


officer in sight to direct people where to go or to warn 
them or reassure them. We were left to ourselves. It 
was rather like a stupid picnic where you don’t know 
anybody and wonder how soon you can get away from 
such a boresome place. I couldn’t help wondering 
what had become of all the fine sea discipline I had 
heard and read about so much. I said to myself: 
These steamship men are hotel-keepers rather than 
sailor-men. ‘They hear there are icebergs ahead, and 
instead of swinging out of their way they simply turn 
on more steam as a hotel man would do with a cold- 
wave coming, and then go plunging right into the 
iceberg. ‘They hit an iceberg and then tell their 
guests they’d better go back to bed. I was pretty sore 
by that time, and I think any one would be who knows 
anything about seafaring. 

Not long the passengers began telling one an- 
other that we/vere ordered to put on life-preservers, 
stewards came around our neighborhood and began 
calling out: ‘“ All women to go to the lower deck!” 
Some women went. Others were escorted down the 
companionway by their husbands. I take it that they 

















Four boat-loads of the “ Titanic’s” 
passengers at the ‘‘ Carpathia’s” side 
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all understood, as we certainty did, that the women 
were to be kept together there ready to be sent off in 
the first boats if it should become necessary to abandon 
the ship. My wife and I said nothing to each other, 
but simply sat still and waited. 

Presently a number of stewards and other men of 
the ship’s company began to fuss with the tackle of a 
couple of life-boats near where we were on the upper 
deck. I say “fuss” with them, but I might as well 
say “make a mess of them.” They seemed quite un- 
used to handling boat gear. They took away a section 
of the deck rail near each boat and then climbed into 
the boat and hoisted away on the falls so as to swing 
the boat clear on the davits and let her down so that 
the gunwale was flush with the deck. We passengers 
still remaining on the deck gathered around and 
watched the men at work. Very slowly, and stumbling 
here and there, the people began to get in. - It was 
like stepping down, say, from this table to the chair 
alongside. We took a look at both boats. My wife 
thought the one farther off was better because there 
would be hardly a dozen people left to go in it after 
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One of the ‘‘ Titanic’s” collapsible life-boats with its human freight 
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Telling their experiences—a group of the rescued aboard the “ Carpathia ” 
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The deck of the ‘“‘Carpathia” crowded with “Titanic” survivors 





SOME OF. THOSE WHO RETURNED 
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NGETHE “TITANIC 





the big boat beside us was filled. I looked them 
both over, saw that the farther boat had no water- 


tight compartments in it while the one near had; so | 

said: “ No; let’s take this. It will float longest.” 
With that L handed my wife down into the nearer, 

bigger boat, and she comfortably seated herself on a 


thwart. Other women and other men climbed aboard. 
An old dragoman of mine who had come with me 


from Alexandria—because he wanted “ to see the coun- 
try all the crazy Americans came from,” as he ex- 
plained it—made his way into the unfamiliar boat 
and settled himself. He made himself quite at home. 
four or tive stokers or some such men came along and 
jumped into the boat at the forward end. The sailor 
who seemed to be in charge of the boat laughed a 
little. 

“Huh!” he said; “I suppose I ought to go and 
get my gun and stop this.” But he did not go and get 
any gun, and neither did he order the stokers out. 
Everybody seemed to take what was happening as a 
matter of course and there wasn’t a word of com- 
ment. 

I stepped in and sat down among the stokers. There 
was no one in sight on the decks. I had on my arm a 
little brown Pekingese spaniel we had picked up in 
Paris and named Sun Yat Sen in honor of his coun- 
try’s first President. ‘The little dog kept very quiet. 
I found out, after boarding the Carpathia, that several 
dogs had been rescued in the same way in the early 
boats. ‘There seemed to be lots of room, and nobody 
made any objection. The sailor who seemed to be 
in charge ordered, “ Lower away!” The gang at each 
end of the boat began to pay out the boat-falls, so 
that our life-boat went down, first by the head, then 
by the stern, in a _ series of jerks. Lower by 
machinery? Not an inch—so far as I saw. It was 
all done by hand, and very clumsily done. If there 
had been any sea running, I feel sure our boat would 
have been smashed against the ship’s side. A boat 
that had descended fifteen or twenty feet was hailed by 
a man on the upper deck—a second-class passenger, an 
Australian going out to America to see his mother, it 
transpired later. He leaned out over the edge and 
called: “ Hey! Will you take me in that boat?” 

“No,” said the man who seemed to be in charge. 

“But you’ve lots of room in your boat,” the man 
on deck insisted. 

“ Yes,” replied the sailor, “ but we’re too far down 
now for you to jump in. You’d hurt yourself.” 

“Yes; but I can slide down the ropes,” the pas- 
senger answered. 

“Very well. Come on,” the sailor agreed. Where- 
upon the crew ceased lowering, and the passenger 
twined arms and legs around the falls, slid down to 
the boat, said, ‘“ Thanks,” and sat down. More lower- 
ing by fits and’starts, and at last our boat was afloat. 
Then we had more trouble—they didn’t know how to 
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Some of the “‘ Titanic’s” life-boats 


“ Here!” I cried, “do you want to run the ship 
down? I guess you may have steered with a wheel, 
but surely you’ve never handled a tiller. Shove the 
tiller the opposite to the way you want to go, and 
you'll be all right.” 

He got her straightened out then, and our poor 
crew paddled very slowly away from the Titanic. I 
suppose by this time it must have been about one 
o’clock in the morning. There was a very little bit 
of the moon in the sky—the last quarter, I suppose. 
‘The water was smooth as a lake, not a piece of ice 
anywhere except the big iceberg that had wrecked us, 

















In the foreground may be seen one of the frail craft that bore the few hundred survivors to safety 


cast loose the tackle. They fussed and fiddled, and the 
life-boat grated up against the ship’s black hull for 
minutes. Just imagine how we’d have pounded to 
pieces if there had been any sort of a sea running! 

Somehow or other they got her clear at last, and 
the four men at the oars began to row. And such 
rowing! You’ve seen the young man who hires a boat 
on Central ‘Park lake on Sunday and tries to show 
off? Well, about like that—skying the oar on every 
recover, burying the blade on the pull or missing it 
altogether. There was only one man in the four who 
knew how to row. The steering was worse. ‘The four 
oarsmen paddled as briskly as they could, and our 
boat, with, say, some forty people in it, began to 
move away from the ship, slowly but not surely. For 
the man at the tiller would pull it toward himself 
for a while and send her around to port, or push the 
tiller away and swerve her around to starboard. 

“Ow!” he exclaimed; “let’s get on. There’ll be a 
big wave when she goes under—ow! a terrible big 
wave!—so let’s get out of her way!” 

But the poor fellow was so anxious to escape from 
the neighborhood of the Titanic that he kept steering 
in half-circles or worse. At last he headed the boat 
clear around so that her bow was pointed straight 
toward the ship. 1 couldn’t stand that, 





far astern; and at every stroke of the oars great 
glares of greenish-yellow phosphorescent light would 
swirl aft from the blades and drip in globules like fire 
from the oars as they swung forward. ‘The phos- 
phorescence was so brilliant that it almost dazzled us 
at first. I have never seen it so fine. 

As we drew away from the Titanic she was brightly 
lighted as ever and not a sound came from her. I have 
heard since coming ashore about rioting and shooting, 
but throughout the whole incident I did not hear a 
shot fired or a loud voice. Of course, there may have 
been something like this as the later boats were loaded, 
but there was nothing like it in our vicinity. We 
seemed deserted on our part of the deck before launch- 
ing our life-boat, and I guess whatever violence there 
was happened on the lower deck to which the women 
were ordered some time before we left. 

Nor did I see much of a list in the ship’s body as | 
looked at her from the boat. She seemed a little down 
by the head, but as we moved away from her she 
leoked like a great mountain of strength that would 
last forever. Her lights were all burning, as_ it 


seemed to us, and she made a wonderful picture. The 
air was so clear that we could see plainly such details 
as her rails and bits of the rigging, svanding out like 
lines in an engraving. 


We were lying off perhaps a 
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on the deck of the ‘ Carpathia’”’ 


quarter of a mile from her when I heard several bursts 
of cheering. I suppose that was when the people on 
hoard received the news by wireless that other ships 
were hurrying to the rescue. 

After an hour or more—I had no way of seeing the 
exact time, but it seemed very long—the lights of 
the Titanic suddenly went out and we began to think 
her end could not be very far away. I have heard a 
lot of talk about explosions in the Titanic; that her 
boilers blew up and tore her body apart. 1 certainly 
heard nothing that sounded like an explosion. I did 
hear a great roar mingled with hissing coming from 
the direction of the ship. I supposed that this was 
caused by the sea-water rising in the hull high enough 
to put out the fires under the boilers. Water thus 
heated would hardly make boilers explode, I should 
think. No one in our boat said a word, but 
I feel sure the seriousness of the situation be- 
gan to depress everybody. Very slowly the giant 
black hull began to diminish against the  sky- 
line. It was a frightful thing to feel that the 
ship was going, faster and faster, and that we 
could do nothing for the people on her. Not a sound 
came from the ship until the very last, and then 

















Captain R. H. Rostron, of the ‘“ Carpa- 
thia,”” who rescued the ‘“‘ Titanic’s” sur- 
vivors and brought them safely into port 
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The scene at the Cunard Line pier, New York, as the ‘‘ Carpathia” was dock'ng 
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“Titanic” survivors leaving the pier after the arrival of the “‘ Carpathia” 


WHEN THE “CARPATHIA” CAME _ IN 





there rose in the air a sort of wild maniacal chorus, 
a mingling of cries and yells in which I could dis- 
tinguish voices of different tones. Many of the peo- 
ple, I fear, had gone mad as they felt the ship settle 
tor her final plunge to the depths. No one gave 
any command, but our crew began to row as_ hard 
as they could away from the awful sounds, and then 
in the twinkling of an eye we were all alone on the 
dark sea. There was no talking in our boat, noth- 
ing but the rattling of the oars in the rowlocks. 
But the air still resounded with the long-drawn wail 
of agony that rose from the ship. These were the 
most awful moments in the whole experience. Bravery 
was shown by the people in every phase of the emer- 
gency; but flesh and blood could not withstand that 
gasping ery of horror as the sea rose to them. After 
a time our boat passed out of reach of the ery and 
we were alone indeed. 

One sailor called to another: “ Did you put the 
plugs in the bottom of this boat before she was 
launched ?” 

“Well,” the other replied, meditating, “I’m sure 
I put in one plug an’ I hope I put in both, for | 
don’t feel any water about our feet.” 

Either the men didn’t know where to look or they 
couldn't grope their way among the passengers to 
lind out; but we found out later that both plugs 
were in place. After a long silence some one cried 
out that there was a green light dead ahead. 

“Must be the starboard light of a fishing-smack,” 
another voice answered. I felt pretty sure it couldn’t 
he, sinee very few fishermen will waste their money 
on kerosene for side-lights; but our crew made for 
the green light just the same. When we got a mile 
nearer to the light we found that it was the re- 
flection of the stars shining on the side of an_ice- 
berg. A wind was blowing off the ice that seemed to 
hite as it struck us, it was so cold. No picture I 
have ever seen gives a fair idea of the size and the 
menace of a berg. This one looked fearful, and 
seemed to breathe out the threat of death. Never- 
theless no one in our boat was frozen. We were 
all well wrapped up and we sat so close together 
that we kept one another comfortably warm. As 
the wind freshened up to what would be a good 
sailing breeze, the sea rose with it, and we began 
to piteh and roll. 

They say it was a little before four o’clock in the 
morning when the Carpathia came in sight. Her 
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The ship toward 
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which the eyes of the world were turned 


for four days—the ‘‘ Carpathia’”’ passing Fire Island on her way 
to New York with her tragic cargo of rescued “ Titanic ” survivors 


lights looked very low and dim at first, but within 
a short time after we sighted her she came up near 
us and stopped. I remember thinking how tiny she 
jooked, all picked out against the sky by her rows 














of lights, compared with the great bulk of the 
Titanic which we had seen all lighted up only a few 
hours before. Within a few minutes the sun began 
to show its edge above the horizon and soon rose 
clear of the sea. I never saw a finer sight than that 
ship which had raced through fifty miles of field 
ice and bergs to come to our rescue. I saw some of 
the bergs later, and they looked as big as the pyra- 
mids. 

The little life-boats began racing toward the Car- 
pathia as fast as their crews could row. They couldn't 
do much more than paddle, but soon they came along- 
side. Presently our boat came up to where they had 
a chair rigged to a whip and let down for our people. 
one by one. The third person to leave our boat—a 
woman of substantial size—was stepping torward to 
take her place in the chair when, to the utter amaze- 
ment of everybody, another woman, clad only in night- 
gown and kimono, sprang from nowhere and sat up 
on the*floor of the boat. . 

“ Look at that horrible woman!” she cried, pointing 
at the astonished lady in the chair. “ Horrible! She 
stepped on my stcmach. Horrible creature!” 

‘The unhappy woman in the kimono had been lying 
for all of the four hours on the floor of the life-boat. 
either uneonscious or too frightened to speak. She 
was next up in the chair after her oppressor. 

When it tinally came my turn to go up I found 
myself hoisted aloft quickly. A pair of hands was 
thrust out to keep me from bumping my head against 
the ship as I ascended. At the deck one man seized 
me to hold me up, while another wrapped a blanket, 
warmed in advance, completely around me. A third 
man assisted me into a room where a cup of hot 
coffee and a big drink of brandy were served to me— 
the whole process from the moment of lifting me out 
of the chair taking about half a minute. 

It seems to me now as if I should remember these 
details as long as I live. And, of course, all I saw 
and heard was a very small part of all the happenings 
of that awful night. 
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A near view of the side of the “‘ Carpathia’’ as she passed Sandy Hook, the ‘“ Titanic” survivors 
crowding to the rail for the first glimpse of the harbor which 1600 of their comrades will never see 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL for 1912 


“The Leading American Seed Catalog’’ 


S now ready for mailing. The first edition of more than four hundred thou- 
sand copies will soon be distributed. As usual, it 1s sent unsolicited only to 
“Customers of Record.” We shall be pleased, however, to 
mail a copy immediately upon application (a postal card 
will do) to every one who appreciates Quality in Seeds. 


This Silent Salesman (and we employ no “talking” salesmen 
to solicit orders) tells the plain truth about The Best Seeds That Can 
Be Grown. It is a bright book of 178. pages and shows, besides col- 





ored plates of Burpee-Specialties, hundreds of the choicest vegetables 
and most beautiful flowers, illustrated from photographs. It is almost 
indispensable to all who garden either for pleasure or profit. 
’ The ‘‘House of Burpee’’ is known the world over not only as 
i GS Z Experts in Sweet Peas but also as Seed Specialists. No other Ameri- 
| Werther can firm has ever introduced so many novelties of sterling value,— 
2 Of trees Benes § Co. (ws) and no other growers supply seeds annually direct to so many planters. 





in PHILADELPHIA Xe 





It might be to your interest to read The Burpee Annual. It will cost 


you only one cent for a post-card to send us your address——and you are under no obligation 
to buy. We never annoy applicants with “follow up” letters! 


Shall we mail you a copy? If so, kindly WRITE TODAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., bPaivapetpnia’ PA. 


The World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed House 





ROBERT H. F'OBRRDERER, Inc. 





VICI HID 


is made only by the originators 








LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 

OF TASTE AND 
REFINEMENT 
HAVE GIVEN 
GREAT POPULAR- 
ITY TO SHOES 
MADE OF 


VICI KID 


THEY KNOW THIS 
LEATHER LOOKS 
BETTER AND 
WEARS LONGER 
THAN ANY OTHER. 








LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN 

OF TASTE AND 
REFINEMENT 
HAVE GIVEN 
GREAT POPULAR- 
ITY TO SHOES 
MADE OF 


VICI KID 


THEY KNOW THIS 
LEATHER LOOKS 
BETTER AND 
WEARS LONGER 
THAN ANY OTHER. 








WE WILL BE GLAD TO MAIL TO ALL APPLICANTS—OUR BOOKLET 
“A Isittle Journey to the Htome of Vici Hid” 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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[" you have not yet realized the marvelous truth and vitality 
of the music of the Columbia Grafonola, we are sure that 
your opinion was formulated 

in 1907 or earlier—and since 

then a revolution has been 

wrought. We want to say 

this courteously; but we do 

insist upon it. 





Columbia Grafonola 
“Baby Regent,” $100 








Columbia Grafonola 
“Regent Junior,” $150 











]F we are right you are the one who has missed the most. Wil 

you do just this one thing: Go to the nearest Columbia deal 
(we can give you his name) and ask him to let you hear 4! 
record, by any of the great artists named above, played on # 
model of the Columbia Grafonola. 








Columbia Grafonola 
“Regent,” $200 








Don't be too sure that you know already. We predict a few” 
utes of delighted astonishment for which you are likely to thank# 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 


a BM 
Box 275 Tribune Building, New York Toronto, M >Kinnon 
London: Earlsfield, S. W. Mexico City; 1-A Calle de Lopez, No.7 











